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VIl.—RICHARD THE THIRD, ACT I, SCENE 4 


The chief source of Shakespeare’s tragedy of Richard 
the Third has long been acknowledged to be either Hall’s 
or Holinshed’s prose Chronicle. In addition, some echoes 
have been discovered in it of the Latin tragedy, Richardus 
Tertius, of the anonymous English True Tragedie of 
Richard the Third, and of Marlowe’s play, Edward the 
Second.’ But for one of the longest and most impressive 
scenes in Shakespeare’s drama, that in which Clarence in 
prison meets his death at the hands of two ruffians hired 
for the deed by his brother, the Duke of Gloucester, no 
source is generally known. For the basis of the entire 
scene, Hall’s Chronicle, which is so close akin to most 
situations in the play, contains of Clarence’s death merely 
the statement that “ attainted was he by parliament and 


*The whole subject of sources has been minutely examined by 
Professor G. B. Churchill in his volume, Richard III up to Shake- 
speare, Palaestra, No. 10, Berlin, 1900. ‘“‘ Source of the Plot” like- 
wise occupies almost a hundred fine-print pages of the Appendix in 
Furness’s Variorum Richard the Third, Philadelphia, 1908. 
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iudged to death, and there vpon hastely drowned in a 
butte of malmesey within the towre of London.” ! Mr. 
P. A. Daniel expresses the common opinion of Shake- 
spearian scholars to-day in saying, “ Shakespeare seems to 


have been indebted to his own imagination only, for the 
scene of Clarence in prison, his beautiful narrative of his 
dream, and the less happy dialogue of the murderers.” 

Certain points of general similarity between this scene 
and that of the murder of King Edward in Marlowe's 
Edward IT have, it is true, not escaped observation; but 
little has been said of the much stronger resemblances 
between this and one of the scenes in the anonymous Nin, 
Leir. Inasmuch as that little is in danger of being for- 
gotten, and its bearing on many problems connected with 
the tragedy has been entirely overlooked, it may be proper 
to present the case in more detail than has been previously 
attempted.* 


*Quoted by Furness, p. 465. Holinshed at this point uses practi- 
cally the same words. It should be added that Churchill shows 
that Shakespeare was not the first to charge Gloucester with re- 
sponsibility for this murder, but that popular tradition had already 
fixed the crime on him. 

? Introduction to Griggs’s Facsimile Edition, p. xv, quoted by 
Furness, p. 117. 

>] am not aware that the matter has been discussed in print save 
by two scholars. Thirty-five years ago, H. F, von Friesen, writing 
of the older Leir ‘in his Shakespeare-Studien, 11, p. 86, declared: 
“In der Scene, wo beide der von Ragan gedungene Mérder findet, 
wird man zwar oberfliichlich an die Scene zwischen Clarence und 
den Mirdern in Richard III erinnert, aber es kommt nicht im 
Entferntesten zu einer iihnlichen Erschiitterung.” Much more re- 
cently Dr. Wilfrid Perrett in The Story of King Lear from Geoffrey 
of Monmouth to Shakespeare (Palaestra, No. 35, Berlin, 1904, pp. 
113-114), pointed out some of the verbal parallels noted below, and 
stated that he was “inclined to think” Shakespeare met with the 
Leir previously to writing Richard the Third. But neither von 
Friesen nor Perrett is mentioned by Furness. Even Dr. Sidney Lee 
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I 


In summarizing the passage from Richard the Third, 
it will be convenient to begin about twenty lines before 
the scene under discussion, 7. e., in Act I, Scene 3, where 


Gloucester is conferring with the two murderers about 
the intended crime. He learns that they are just going 
to “dispatch this thing,” gives them the warrant for 


admittance to the prison, and adds: 


“ But, sirs, be sudden in the execution, 
Withal obdurate, do not hear him plead; 
For Clarence is well-spoken, and perhaps 
May move your hearts to pity, if you mark him. 
Tut, tut, my lord, we will not stand to prate. 
Talkers are no good doers; be assur’d 
We go to use our hands and not our tongues.” 


Gloucester expresses his admiration and hastens them 
about their business. There the scene closes. 

Scene 4 begins with a conversation between Clarence 
and his Keeper,’ as follows: 


“Keep. Why looks your Grace so heavily to-day? 
Clar. O, I have pass’d a miserable night, 
So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights, 
That as I am a Christian faithful man, 


in his modern text of Leir, which shows so much debt to Perrett, 
ignores the subject of Richard III. My own evidence was collected 
before I saw the observations of either of my forerunners. 

Dr. Alice I. P. Wood in her Stage History of King Richard the 
Third (Columbia University Studies in English, New York, 1909), 
pp. 34-5, classes the scene as an imitation of Edward the Second, 
and speaks of “ the strange introduction of the grotesquely humorous 
conversation of the murderers before the deed, a touch entirely lack- 
ing in any of the similar scenes in other plays.” It is not lacking 
in the King Leir. 

*So Ff. Qq. have “ Brokenbury.” I am following Neilson’s text 
of Richard 111, which is based on the Folio. 
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I would not spend another such a night, 

Though ’twere to buy a world of happy days, 

So full of dismal terror was the time. 
Keep. What was your dream, my lord? I pray you, tell me. 
Clar. Methoughts that I had broken from the Tower, 

And was embark’d to cross to Burgundy.” 


He then relates his dream that as he walked with 
Gloucester upon the hatches, talking of the past, Glouces- 
ter stumbled and in falling struck him overboard. In 
lines remarkable for poetic beauty he describes the fear 
and pain of his death, his passage of “the melancholy 
flood,” and the meeting with ghosts of those he had 
wronged in life. He concludes the narrative: 


“With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noise 
I trembling wak’d, and for a season after 
Could not believe but that I was in hell, 
Such terrible impression made my dream. 
No marvel, lord, though it affrighted you; 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 
Ah! Keeper, Keeper, I have done those things 
That now give evidence against my soul 
For Edward’s sake; and see how he requites me! 
O God! if my deep prayers cannot appease thee, 
But thou wilt be avenged on my misdeeds, 
Yet execute thy wrath in me alone! 
O, spare my guiltless wife and my poor children! 
Keeper, I prithee, sit by me a while. 
My soul is heavy, and I fain would sleep. 
Keep. I will, my lord. God give your Grace good rest! 
[Clarence sleeps.” 


While he is sleeping, the two murderers enter, present 
their warrant, and are left alone with Clarence. Between 
these ruffians the following colloquy ensues: 


“2 Murd. What, shall we stab him as he sleeps? 
1 Murd. No; he'll say ’twas done cowardly when he wakes. 
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2 Murd. Why, he shall never wake until the great judgement-day. 
1 Murd. Why, then he’ll say we stabb’d him sleeping. 








% 2 Murd. The urging of that word ‘ judgement’ hath bred a kind 

4 of remorse in me. 4 
3 1 Murd. What, art thou afraid? a 
E 2 Murd. Not to kill him, having a warrant; but to be damn’d for Pi 
q killing him, from the which no warrant can defend tal 
a me, 






1 Murd. I thought thou hadst been resolute. 
2 Murd. So I am, to let him live.” 












However, when the First Murderer mentions the reward 
that they are to have for slaying their victim, his com- 
panion’s remorse is temporarily appeased. Yet again a 
minute later his conscience reappears “even now at my 
elbow, persuading me not to kill the Duke.” Finally they 
are about to strike, when Clarence stirs, and they decide 
to “ reason with him ” before slaying him. 

Clarence, addressing the now absent Keeper, calls for 
a cup of wine. The First Murderer retorts, “ You shall 
have wine enough, my lord, anon.” A few more words 
pass, and Clarence asks the men plainly if they have come 
to murder him. Both answer affirmatively. Clarence 
inquires how he has offended them, to which they reply 
that he has offended not them, but the King, and they 
counsel him to prepare to die. The Duke demands why 
they have been “ drawn forth” to slay the innocent, what 
evidence lies against him, and what jury has found him 















guilty: 





“ Before I be convict by course of law, 
To threaten me with death is most unlawful.” 









He then charges them to depart without laying hands 
on him, since “the deed you undertake is damnable.” 
They reply that they are acting under command from 
the King. Clarence reminds them that murder is for- 

bidden by the King of kings: 


steed ed tae oa ani 





Ahan 
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“Take heed; for He holds vengeance in His hand 
To hurl upon their heads that break His law.” 


The Second Murderer counters on Clarence, declaring 
that God’s vengeance is hurled on him “for false for- 
swearing and for murder too,” in that after receiving 
the sacrament to fight for Lancaster, he broke that vow 
and slew his sovereign’s son, referring to Prince Edward, 


son to Henry VI. 


“1 Murd. How canst thou urge God’s dreadful law to us, 
When thou hast broke it in such dear degree?” 


Clarence asserts that this deed was done for the sake 
of King Edward, who would evidently not have him 
murdered on that account, and he begs them to leave the 
punishment to God. The First Murderer asks what in- 
cited the Duke’s murder of Plantagenet. Clarence re- 
plies, it was his brother’s love, the Devil, and his rage. 
The First Murderer declares they are moved by his 
brother’s love, their duty, and his faults. 

“ Clar. If you do love my brother, hate not me! 
I am his brother, and I love him well. 
If you are hir’d for meed, go back again, 
And I will send you to my brother Gloucester, 


Who shall reward you better for my life 
Than Edward will for tidings of my death.” 


The murderers assert that Gloucester hates him, but 
Clarence will not credit such a report. At last the First 
Murderer tells him plainly that Gloucester is the one 
who has sent them thither. 

“ Clar. It cannot be; for he bewept my fortune 
And hugg’d me in his arms, and swore with sobs 
That he would labour my delivery. 


1 Murd. Why, so he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth’s thraldom to the joys of heaven.” 
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The Duke tries another tack: 






“O sirs, consider, they that set you on 
To do this deed will hate you for the deed. 

2 Murd. What shall we do? 

Clar. Relent, and save your souls.” 








The First Murderer believes to relent is cowardly and 
womanish; not to relent, ejaculates Clarence, is devilish. 
He questions them whether, if they were in his position, 


they would not entreat for life, and addressing the Second 







Murderer, adds: 






“ My friend, I spy some pity in thy looks. 
O, if thine eye be not a flatterer, 
Come thou on my side, and entreat for me.” 







This speech has some effect on the ruffian, who immedi- 
ately warns him to look behind, but at that moment the 
First Murderer stabs Clarence twice, and threatens, if that 
will not do, to drown him “ in the malmsey-butt within.” 
His companion repents his part in the “bloody deed,” 
and relinquishes the entire fee to the more hardened vil- 
lain, who goes to “ hide the body in some hole.” 










II 






For a clear understanding of the scene mentioned from 
the pre-Shakespearian King Leir, the situation in the 
latter case needs to be briefly explained. Leir, after 
enduring repeated insults and mistreatment from his eld- 
est daughter Gonorill, with whom he has been residing, 
has escaped secretly from her court to visit Ragan. His 
sole companion is Perillus, a faithful old noble, corre- 
sponding to Kent in Shakespeare’s Lear. Gonorill, sus- 
pecting their purpose, has bribed a messenger to carry 
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letters to Ragan which falsely accuse her father of inciting 
sedition in her realm, and suggest that the Messenger 
may be hired to kill the aged king. Ragan has readily 
accepted the hint, appointing a conference with the Mes- 
senger to plan for the murder. The plan is that Ragan 
promise to meet next morning before daybreak Leir and 
Perillus in a thicket two miles from the court, in order 
to confer with them about some news from Gonorill’s 
court in Cornwall. The Messenger, after receiving two 
bags of gold, agrees to come upon them there and kill 
both old men. Special instructions are given him by 
Ragan to show to her father before slaying him, “his 
own indictment,” 7. e., the letter from Gonorill: 


“ But see thou faint not; for they will speak fair.” 


The Murderer assures her that the reward just given will 
take away all sound of, Leir’s words. 
The scene! with which we are immediately concerned 


opens with a dialogue between Leir and Perillus, on hand 
to keep their appointment with Ragan: 


“Per. My lord, you are up to-day before your hour, 
*Tis news to you to be abroad so rathe. 
Leir. *Tis news indeed, J am so extreme heavy, 
That I can scarcely keep my eye-lids open.” 


Leir pulls out a book to read while awaiting his daugh- 
ter. Perillus suggests the danger of robbers. The old 
King, whose piety throughout the drama is oppressive, 
would pray to God for their safety. 

Per. P’ll sit and pray with you for company; 


Yet was I ne’er so heavy in my life. 
[They fall both asleep.” 


*In Dr. Sidney Lee’s recent modernized text, which is here fol- 
lowed, it is Act IV, Scene vir. In the Malone Society reprint of the 
play, it is Scene xrx, ll. 1431 ff. 
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Of course, the corresponding moment in Richard the 
Third is after the relation of Clarence’s dream, when the 
Keeper sits by him for company. While they, like Clar- 
ence, sleep, “‘ Enter the Messenger, or murderer, with 3 
two daggers in his hands.” He sees his victims, and y 
starts, but observing that they have prayed themselves 4 
asleep, he first takes their books away, and then solilo- 









quizes : 





“Now could I stab them bravely, while they sleep,’— 







words which will be noted as almost exactly those that 
Shakespeare puts into the mouth of the Second Murderer 
at the corresponding juncture in his play. But the Mes- 
senger, recollecting Ragan’s injunction to show the letter, 
stands aside when the old men wake. Leir expresses sur- 
prise at his daughter’s continued absence, and Perillus 
fears that they have mistaken the place. The King is 
nervous, declaring: 













“T had a short nap, but so full of dread, 
As much amazeth me to think thereof.” 










Perillus holds the opinion that dreams are only fan- 
tasies, but inquires: 







“T pray my lord, what was the effect of it?.... 
Leir. Methought my daughters, Gonorill and Ragan, 
Stood both before me.” 








Each bore a falchion, and they stabbed him a hundred 
times, leaving him for dead. But then his youngest 
daughter, Cordella, healed his wounds with balsam. The 
details of this vision do not interest us particularly except 
that, as in Clarence’s case, the result of the attack on 
the dreamer is foreshadowed and the instigators of the 
murder are revealed. Both sleepers are badly frightened. 








Leir concludes his story: 
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“And with the fear of this I did awake, 
And yet for fear my feeble joints do quake.” 


Immediately the murderer shows himself and commands 
the old men to stand and deliver, twitting them for falling 
asleep when they should have watched and prayed. 


“ Leir. My friend, thou seem’st to be a proper man. 
Mess. *Sblood, how the old slave claws me by the elbow!” 


Leir and Perillus then hand over their purses, which the 
murderer puts in his pocket. 
“* Leir. Why then farewell: and if thou have occasion 

In any thing to use me to the Queen, 


*Tis like enough that I can pleasure thee. 
[They proffer to go.” 


The Messenger, doubting the sincerity of this last remark, 
says as much. 


“ Per. Mistrust not him, but try him when thou wilt: 
He is her father, therefore may do much.” 


Thus urged, the Messenger announces that the queen 
has tied him by oath to see them both dispatched, and 
he proposes that they aid his conscience, save him labor, 
and make their word good by killing themselves. 


“ Leir. Affright us not with terror, good my friend, 
Nor strike such fear into our aged hearts. 
Play not the cat, which dallieth with the mouse, 
And on a sudden maketh her a prey: 
But if thou art mark’d for the man of death 
To me and to my Damon, tell me plain.” 


The Messenger again declares that he was sent there for 
the express purpose of slaying Leir, who is so wicked that 
his own children seek to shorten his life. The old king 
inquires whether he came from France with that purpose. 
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The Messenger affects to be insulted at being taken for a 
Frenchman, and demands the reason. Because his daugh- 





ter, whom he has offended and ill treated, is queen of 





France, Leir answers, and offers in case Cordella does 





seek revenge, to resign his life willingly, since he is 





unworthy to live. The murderer replies that he never 





heard Cordella’s name before, nor has he ever been in 






France. Then he counters beautifully on Leir: 







“ But thy own tongue declares that thou hast been 
A vile old wretch, and full of heinous sin.” 










This charge the king denies, asserting that with the one 
exception named, he is “ in true peace with all the world.” 
“ You are the fitter for the King of heaven,” is the quick 
retort. The Messenger then explains that Gonorill and 







Ragan appointed him “ to massacre thee here,” and con- 





§ tinues: 
; “Why wouldst thou then persuade me that thou art 
In charity with all the world but now, 
When thy own issue hold thee in such hate 
That they have hired me to abridge thy fate? 
Oh, fie upon such vile dissembling breath, 
That would deceive even at the point of death. 
Per. Am I awake, or is it but a dream? 
Mess. Fear nothing, man, thou art but in a dream, 
And thou shalt never wake until doomsday; 
By then, I hope, thou wilt have slept enough.” 



















Before dying, Leir demands some proof that his two 
elder daughters have incited his murder. The Messenger 
swears first by heaven and then by earth, but Leir rejects 
both proffered oaths on the ground of heaven and earth’s 
common hatred of murderers. 








“ Mess. Why then, by hell, and all the devils I swear. 
Leir. Swear not by hell; for that stands gaping wide, 
To swallow thee, and if thou do this deed. ; 
[Thunder and Lightning. 
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I would that word were in his belly again, 

It hath frighted me even to the very heart; 

This old man is some strong magician: 

His words have turn’d my mind from this exploit. 

Then neither heaven, earth, nor hell be witness; 

But let this paper witness for them all. 
[Shows Gonorill’s letter. 

Shall I relent, or shall I prosecute? 

Shall I resolve, or were I best recant? 

I will not crack my credit with two queens, 

To whom I have already pass’d my word. 

Oh, but my conscience for this act doth teil, 

I get heaven’s hate, earth’s scorn, and pains of hell. 
[They bless themselves.” 


Perillus exclaims against Leir’s “ viperous generation,” 
but his lord, submitting to God’s will, declares himself 
? ? 
ready for the stroke and forgives his executioner. 


“ Mess. But I am not prepared for to strike.” 


Leir expresses his dying wish that Perillus shall carry 


Cordella her father’s blessing with his request for for- 
giveness. 


“* Mess. Why, he must go along with you to heaven: 
It were not good you should go all alone.” 


King Leir says that such event will come in due course. 


“ Mess. Nay, presently, to bear you company. 
I have a passport for him in my pocket, 
Already seal’d, and he must needs ride post. 
[Shews a bag of money.” 


There is further parley in much the same tone. Leir 
and Perillus are each begging him to spare the other’s 
life, while the murderer in the highest spirits wittily 
turns against them their every speech. One of Leir’s 
appeals bears a slight resemblance to Clarence’s pathetic 
prayer in behalf of his guiltless wife and children: 





Bok BREAN Rae a Ro 
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Friend, thy commission is to deal with me, 


Yet for my sake, and as thou art a man, 
Spare this my friend, that hither with me came: 
I brought him forth, whereas he had not been, 
But for good will, to bear me company.” 


The Messenger, after Leir has kneeled down to beg the 
life of Perillus and has alluded to the heavenly reward 
to be obtained by the merciful, is forced to acknowledge 
that “ the strength of their persuasions stirs me a little.” 

Perillus now makes the final appeal, summing up their 
ease. If “fear of the almighty power” can move him, 
they have said enough. If he seeks more gold, they have 
no more to give. But considering the ever-haunting hor- 
rors that must follow such a crime, to commit it will not 
profit the murderer: 


“Think this again, that they which would incense 
Thee for to be the butcher of their father, 
When it is done, for fear it should be known, 
Would make a means to rid thee from the world: 
Oh then art thou for ever tied in chains 
Of everlasting torments to endure, 

Even in the hottest hole of grisly hell, 
Such pains, as never mortal tongue can tell. 
[It thunders. He quakes, and lets fall the dagger 
next to Perillus. 
O, heavens be thanked, he will spare my friend. 
Now, when thou wilt, come make an end of me. 
[He lets fall the other dagger. 
Oh, happy sight! He means to save my lord. 
The king of heaven continue this good mind. 
Why stay’st thou to do execution? 
I am as wilful as you for your life: 
I will not do it, now you do entreat me. 
Ah, now I see thou hast some spark of grace. 
Beshrew you for it, you have put it in me: 
The parlousest old men, that e’er I heard. 
Well, to be flat, I’ll not meddle with you: 
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Here I found you, and here I’ll leave you: 

If any ask you why the case so stands? 

Say that your tongues were better than your hands. 
[Exit Messenger.” 


Thus the old men escape assassination. 


Itl 


The close resemblance in situation between these two 
scenes just summarized may best be brought out, I believe, 
by the use of a continuous narrative which applies equally 
to both :— 

A man of royal birth is to be stabbed to death by a 
murderer (or murderers) hired for the purpose by one 
whose fiendish hatred has been carefully concealed from 
the intended victim. The instigator of the crime warns 
the agent (or agents) beforehand not to be moved by the 


glib tongue of the condemned man (or men). The mur- 
derer agrees but later forgets this injunction. The mur- 
der scene opens with the victim complaining of heaviness 
of spirits, and before long he falls asleep. During his 
nap (or in one just before it) he has a vision symbolizing 
what is to take place, and revealing the principal in the 
murder that is planned for him. He relates this dream 


in detail to a sympathetic companion, stating that he 
trembled with fear at his awakening. 

While the condemned man sleeps, the murderer enters, 
comments on his opportunity to stab the sleeper, but 
decides to speak with him before slaying him. The vic- 
tim rouses himself, and the assassin announces his purpose 
in plain language. Then begins a long discussion, the 
victim rebuking the ruffian for threats of violence, and 
receiving the information that the command to kill comes 
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from royalty. Further pleas draw counter-charges from 
the murderer, who asserts that the victim is getting a 
just reward for his past wickedness. The victim more- 
over claims to possess influence with a certain royal per- 
sonage close akin to him, but is amazed on making such 
statement to learn not only that this personage hates him, 
but that he is actually the principal in this crime. The 
victim has believed that an innocent brother (or sister) 
of the guilty person was responsible for it. He next 
attempts to move the villain’s compassion by appeal to 
his fear of divine wrath, and in the effort partially suc- 
ceeds. He also mentions the danger that the principal 
may later murder his agent in order to conceal the crime. 
The result of these appeals is to make the murderer (or 
one of the murderers) relent. 

Now it must be kept in mind that the whole object 
of this summary is not to present a complete outline of 
either scene under discussion. Differences between these 
scenes in the number of murderers, number of victims, 
background, general effect, dénouement, and specific details 
have been purposely left out of account, in order to make 
the resemblance as clear as possible. And when these 
differences are once brushed aside, the residuum, in my 
opinion, presents a remarkable analogy between the re- 





spective scenes—an analogy which can scarcely be ex- 
plained as fortuitous, or as due to literary and dramatic 
conventions. 

Yet if one of these plays is indebted to the other for 
so many details of situation, we should expect to find 
further and more convincing evidence in verbal parallels 


between them. That such is the case will be seen below: 
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RICHARD THE THIRD. 
“But, sirs, be sudden in the 
execution, 
Withal obdurate, do not hear 
him plead; 
For Clarence is well spoken.” 
(1, 3, 346-8.) 
“We go to use our hands and not 
our tongues.” (1, 3, 352.) 


“O! I have pass’d a miserable 
night, 

So full of fearful dreams, of 
ugly sights.” (1, 4, 2-3.) 
“What was your dream, my 
lord? I pray you, tell me.” 

(1, 4, 8.) 

“TI trembling wak’d and tor a 
season after 

Could not believe but that I was 
in hell.” (1, 4, 61-2.) 

“Clar. Keeper, I prithee, sit by 
me a while. 

My soul is heavy, and I fain 
would sleep. 

Keep. I will, my lord. God 
give your Grace good rest! 
[Clarence sleeps.] ” 

(1, 4, 73-5.) 

“2 Murd. What, shall we stab 
him as he sleeps? 

1 Murd. No; he'll say ’twas 
done cowardly, when he 
wakes. 

2 Murd. Why, he shall never 
wake until the great judge- 
ment-day.” (1, 4, 101-6.) 

“1 Murd. I thought thou hadst 
been resolute. 


Kine Ler. 
“And then proceed to execution: 


But see thou faint not; for they 
will speak fair.” (Iv, 5, 
52-3.) 


“Say that your tongues were 
better than your hands.” 
(Iv, 7, 306.) 
“T had a short nap, but so full 
of dread, 
As much amazeth me to think 
thereof.” (Iv, 7, 42-3.) 
“T pray, my lord, what was the 
effect of it [the dream]?” 
(Iv, 7, 48.) 
“ And with the fear of this I did 
awake, 
And yet for fear my feeble joints 
do quake.” (Iv, 7, 63-4.) 
Pll sit and pray with you 
for company; 
Yet was I ne’er so heavy in my 
life. [They fall both a- 
sleep.]” (Iv, 7, 18-9.) 


Per. 


“Now could I stab them bravely 
while they sleep.” 
(Iv, 7, 31.) 


“Thou shalt never wake until 
doomsday.”* (Iv, 7, 176.) 


Cf. a later allusion to this scene (v, 10, 93) : 


“ But never wake more till the latter day.” 
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RIcHARD THE THIRD. Kine Ler. 


2 Murd. So I am, to let him “TI am as wilful as you for your 
live.” (1, 4, 116-7). life.” (Iv, 7, 298.) 

“2 Murd. What shall we do? 

Clar. Relent, and save your “ Mess. Shall I relent, or shall 
souls.” (1, 4, 263.) I prosecute?” (iv, 7, 199.) 


But granting that the scene in Leir is the source of 


Shakespeare’s scene, we might expect to find echoes of its 
lines in other parts of Richard the Third, for it is likely 
that Shakespeare would consciously or unconsciously fol- 
low its phrasing elsewhere than in this particular scene. 
Such parallels are to be found in earlier scenes of Richard 
the Third. 


RICHARD THE THIRD. Kine Let. 


“Till George be pack’d with ‘Why, he must go along with 
post-horse up to heaven.” you to heaven, 
(1, 1, 146.) I have a passport for him in my 
pocket, 
Already seal’d, and he must needs 
ride post.” 
(Iv, 7, 231, 237-8.) 
“ Leir. Swear not by heaven, for 
fear of punishment: 
The heavens are guiltless of such 
heinous acts. 
Mess. I swear by earth, the 
mother of us all. 
“Either heaven with lightning Leir. Swear not by earth: for 
strike the murderer dead, she abhors to bear 
Such bastards as are murderers 
Or earth gape open wide and eat of her sons. 
him quick, Mess. Why then, by hell, and 
all the devils I swear. 
As thou dost swallow up this JLeir. Swear not by hell; for 
good king’s blood that stands gaping wide, 
To swallow thee, and if thou do 
Which his hell-govern’d arm hath this deed. [Thunder and 
butchered.” (1, 2, 64-7.) Lightning.]” 
(Iv, 7, 185-92.) 
9 


— 
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RICHARD THE THIRD. Kine Ler. 


“Anne. O, he was gentle, mild, “Leir. For I am in true peace 
and virtuous! with all the world. 
Glou. The fitter for the King of Mess. You are the fitter for the 
heaven, that hath him. King of heaven.” 
(Iv, 7, 162-3.) 
Anne. He is in heaven, where * to send us both to heaven, 
thou shalt never come.” Where, as I think, you never 
(1, 2, 104-6.) mean to come.” 
(Vv, 10, 87-8, alluding to Iv, 7. 


The closest of all these parallels is undoubtedly to by 
found in the last passage cited from Richard the Third 
where the exact words, “ the fitter for the King of heaven, 
as well as the taunt conveyed in them, appear to hav 
been borrowed without change. But in this connection it 
is worthy of note that the reading adopted here is that of 
the Quartos of Richard, while the Folio reading of th 
same line, “‘ The better for the King of heaven,” is the 
one adopted by Neilson and generally preferred to-day. 
Delius,’ upholding the Folio as the original and authori- 
tative text, thought the word fitter due to an anonymors 
corrector, who in making the change from better, “ antici- 


pirt und schwacht zugleich durch diese Tautologie einen 
Gedanken, den Gloster erst in der nichtsten Rede iiussert: 
‘he was fitter for that place than earth.” But the fa 

that the Quarto phrasing either preserves a quotation, 0 
is itself quoted, in a contemporary play, indicates tha’ 


the line originally took that form. 
The two brief citations from King Leir, Act V, Seen 
10, occur in a passage where the incidents of Act I. 


* Shakespeare Jahrbuch, vit, p. 158. Perrett, op. cit., p. 144, thoug) 
he notes the parallel from Leir, is apparently ignorant of the Quarto 
reading; for it would strengthen his cause much more than does the 
Folio, which he quotes. 
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Scene 7, are specifically referred to by the intended vic- 





tims of the Messenger, so that it is not unfair to adduce 





these lines in connection with the ** murder scene.” 





Liecone d capitis S ae 


One more situation in Richard the Third may be al- # 





luded to in passing. It oceurs in Act I, Scene 2, where 






Gloucester wooes Anne over her father-in-law’s body, the 






very scene that furnished our last parallels. Gloucester 





in this scene kneels down, bares his breast, gives Anne his 






. sword, and begs her to strike him with it. When in the 






quaint language of the stage direction, “ She falls the 





sword,’ we have reproduced what must have been to an d 






Elizabethan audience the most dramatic moment in the 






Leir scene. 







IV 











Enough has been said, I think, so show some definite 
connection between the respective scenes in the two dra- 





mas, and the resemblances are of such nature that one 






would believe them to be due to conscious imitation on 






one side or the other. There remains the problem whether 





the imitator really was Shakespeare or the anonymous 





author of the Leir. 
Though the case, as I see it now, does not admit of 





definite proof, the weight of the evidence points to Shake- 





speare as the borrower. For, in the first place, that he 






afterwards borrowed from King Leir in writing his own 






tragedy of the same name, has been proved beyond all 





question. The Kent-Perillus, Oswald-Messenger likenesses 





in character, the recognition scenes in the two plays, 





various turns of expression, and bits of stage business 





have convinced every careful reader not only that Shake- 






speare knew well the earlier play when, about 1605, he 
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wrote his King Lear, but that he was quick to act on 
every hint that it offered him for the development of a 
great drama. Then is it unreasonable to conclude that 
he became first acquainted with the Leir some ten years 
earlier than this time, in 1594, when, as we gather from 
Henslowe’s Diary, it was a popular play on the London 
stage, and when, as the Stationer’s Register says, it 


was entered for publication ? 

Furthermore, the Leir, though perhaps published later, 
seems from external evidence to have preceded the Richard 
in composition. Mr. W. W. Greg has recently pointed 
out’ that Henslowe did not mark the Leir as new in 
April, 1594. Mr. Greg thinks it may well date “ from 
before the plague of 1592-3.” But the Richard the Third 
is usually dated 1594, certainly not earlier than 1593. 

The very nature of the resembling lines and situations 
furnishes evidence, to my mind still more convincing, that 
Leir is the source and not the echo of Shakespeare. 1] 
eannot fully coneur with Dr. Perrett in his wholesale 
condemnation of the scene in Leir as “ longdrawn dull- 
ness,” because I believe that the extremely nimble wit 
of the Messenger time and time again relieves the mono- 
tony of the old men’s speeches. But much of the scene 
is pure melodrama of a cheap kind. Now in Richard 
the situation is wonderfully real, the pathos is tender, 
and the grim humor of the two murderers is so keyed 
down that its tone only adds to the horror of the total 
impression. One scene is crude, feeble, and childlike; 
while the other shows the grip of the poet as well as the 
master in dramatic technique. For example, Leir and 
Perillus in the anonymous play show no essential differ- 


1In reviewing Lee’s edition of King Leir, Modern Language Re- 
view, V, p. 516. 
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ence in character, except that one has daughters and the 
other has not. The murderer in the same play is fond 
of uttering long “ asides,” so that the audience may see 
that he is moved by two contrary impulses. When we 
find in Shakespeare one victim, but two murderers, one 
of whom vacillates while the other remains firm, we are 
convinced that this is the way it ought to be. It is difficult 
to believe that the author of Leir, who evidently has 
some knowledge of stagecraft, of character creation, and 
of dramatic structure, could have found so good a scene, 
and in reproducing botched it so badly. 

But if Shakespeare is the borrower and not the lender, 
he is doing here only what we know that he does elsewhere. 
For instance, in transforming Arthur Brooke’s poem into 
his drama of Romeo and Jultet, he accepts each lurking 
hint as to the character of Mercutio and of the Nurse, the 
interest of Friar Laurence in herbs, the picture of 
the Apothecary’s shop visited by Romeo; and as imagi- 
nation bodies forth the form of things unknown, his pen 
turns them to shapes. This accords with his practice in 
all other plays where modern criticism can trace his steps. 
The difference between the colorless vision seen by old 
Leir, and the dream described by Clarence—Hunter terms 
it “the highest triumph of the poet’s art ””—is typical, 
I should say, of the contrast between Shakespeare and his 
sources. In many of the verbal parallels noted, the 
crispness of Shakespeare’s phrases, the deftness of his 
touch, as compared with the slow, regular cadence of the 
anonymous playwright, unmistakably suggests pioneer 
work on the part of the latter. 

Finally, supposing that we pass from Richard to Leir, 
we discover not the same kind of borrowing as the author 
of Leir is known to have practised with other sources. 
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Here we are on certain ground. Dr. Perrett presents 
incontrovertible evidence that the Leir has three different 
sources—the poetical versions of the same story by Hig- 
gins, Warner, and Spenser. In each case the borrowing 
of words and phrases is open and, judged by modern 
standards, shameless. But one is surprised to find in this 
instance so many ideas borrowed, with comparatively so 
few words. If Shakespeare provided one more source for 
this early playwright, the latter has employed unusual 
precautions to hide his pilfering. 


Vv 


If it is true that Richard the Third is not the source 
of the long scene in King Leir, where did this early play- 


wright get the suggestion for his scene? Dr. Perrett 
shows that he was following a hint in Warner’s Albion's 
England, in having the old king’s daughters attempt to 
take their father’s life. But this explanation does not 
begin to account for the details of the carefully worked out 
situation. 

Several incidents in the scene are odd. The hired 
assassin comes in broad daylight, but finds his victims 
asleep. Then he deliberately rejects this fine opportunity 
to carry out his purpose and awaits their waking. When 
they are wide awake, the murderer frankly avows his 
intentions, gives the name of his employer, and argues 
for some time the justice of his conduct. Yet with all 
his boldness he is frightened away from his deed by Leir’s 
mention of hell and the certainty of eternal punishment 
for such a crime as he is about to commit. His sudden 
change of heart seems to surprise him, and he can account 
for it only on the supposition that Leir “is some strong 
magician.” 
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This last phrase may give us a clue. Was the author 


not thinking of some story connected with a “ strong 


magician,’ where an attempted assassination was frus- 


trated much in the manner just outlined¢ Such condi- 
tions are met with in one of the stories told of Friar 
Bacon in The Famous Historie of Fryer Bacon, the source 
of Greene’s play, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. This 
account is headed “ How Vandermast, for the disgrace 
that he had received by Fryer Bacon sent a souldier to 
kill him; and how Fryer Bacon escaped killing, and 
lurned the souldier from an Atheist to be a good Chris- 
tian.” + The story follows verbatim :— 

“ Fryer Bacon sitting one day in his study, looked over 
all the dangers that were to happen to him that moneth, 
there found he, that in the second week of the moneth 
between sunne rising and setting, there was a great dan- 
ger to fall on him, which without great care of prevention 
take [sic] away his life. This danger which he did fore- 
see, was caused by the Germane coniurer Vandermast, for 
he vowed a revenge for the disgrace that he had received. 
To exeente the same, hee hyred a Walloon souldier, and 
gave him one hundred crownes to do the same, fifty hefore- 
hand, and fifty when hee had killed him. 

“ Fryer Bacon, to save himselfe from this danger that 
was like to happen to him, would alwayes when that he 
read, hold a ball of brasse in his hand, and under that 
ball would he set a bason of brasse, that if hee did chance 
to sleepe in his reading, the fall of the ball out of his 
hand into the bason, might wake him. Being one day in 
his study in this manner, and asleepe, the Walloon 
souldier was got in to him, and had drawne his sword 


*Given in Thoms’s Early English Prose Romances, Revised and 
Enlarged Edition, Early Novelists, ed. E, A. Baker, London, pp. 
311-2. 
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to kill him: but as he was ready for to strike, downe fell 
the ball out of Fryer Bacon’s hand, and waked him. Hee 
seeing the souldier stand there with a sword drawne, asked 
him what hee was? and wherefore hee came there in that 
manner? The souldier boldly answered him thus: I am 
a Walloon, and a souldier, and more then this, a villaine: 
I am come hither, because I was sent; I was sent, because 
I was hyred; I was hyred, because I durst do it: the 
thing I should doe, is not done: the thing to be done, is 
to kill thee: thus have you heard what I am and why 
I came. Fryer Bacon wondered at this man’s resolution ; 
then asked hee of hym, who set him on worke to bee a 
murderer? Hee boldly told him, Vandermast the German 
coniurer: Fryer Bacon then asked him what religion he 
was of? He answered, of that which many doe professe, 
the chief principles of which were these: to goe to an 
ale-house, and to a church with one devotion, to absteine 
from evil for want of action, and to doe good against their 
wills. It is a good profession for a devil (said Fryer 
Bacon). Doest thou believe hell? I believe no such 
thing, answered the souldier. Then I will shew thee the 
contrary, said the Fryer: and presently raised the ghost 
of Iulian the Apostate, who came up with his body burn- 
ing, and so full of wounds, that it almost did affright the 
souldier out of his wits. Then Bacon did command this 


spirit to speake, and to shew what hee was, and wherefore 
hee was thus tormented? Then spake hee to it in this 


manner: I sometimes was a Roman emperor: some count 
greatnesse a happinesse: I had happinesse beyond my 
empire, had I kept that, I had beene a happy man: would 
I had lost my empire when I lost that. I was a Christian, 
that was my happiness; but my selfe love and pride made 
me to fall from it; for which I now am punished with 
never ceasing torments, which I must still endure: the like 
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which I enioy is now prepared for unbeleeving wretches 
like myself, so vanished he away. 

“ All this while the souldier stood quaking, and sweat 
as he had felt the torments himselfe; and falling downe 
on his knees desired Fryer Bacon to instruct him in a 
better course of life, than he had yet gone in. Fryer 
Bacon told him, that he should not want his helpe in 
anything, which he performed, instructing him better: 
then gave he him money, and sent him to the warres of 
the holy land, where he was slain.” 

What makes one hesitate to declare this the source of 
the King Leir scene is that only the suggestion of the 
situation is to be found in it, and the verbal parallels are 
not numerous. Yet with the italicized phrases above, com- 
pare Leir, “ Mess. But 1 am not prepared for to strike” ; 
“Tt hath frighted me even to the very heart,” speaking of 
Leir’s talk of hell; “‘ for ever tied in chains Of everlasting 
torments to endure ”’; and the stage direction, ““ He quakes, 
and lets fall the dagger.” Evidence of indebtedness here 
may not be convincing, but it is at least worth making 
note of. To the scene of Clarence’s murder, however, the 
resemblance of this tale is not at all close. 

Summing up now the conclusions to be drawn from 
what has been brought out in this article, I would say, 
first, that there is some close connection between the two 
scenes under discussion; second, that the probability is 
that Shakespeare is the borrower and not the source; 
third, that the Historie of Fryer Bacon may have served 
as the inspiration of the Leir scene, though this is not es- 
tablished. Whatever the conclusions, the bearing of this 
matter on the date and even the text of Richard the Third 
is, I think, obvious. 

Rosert Apcer Law. 





VIII.—STUDIES IN THE EPIC POEM GODEFROI 
DE BOUILLON 


I 
Ture CorrEcCTION OF SOME MISINTERPRETATIONS 


The purpose of this paper is to consider two well-known 
passages in the Old French epic poem, Godefrot de 
Bouillon, which have been often cited, and quite fre- 
quently used as the strongest support of an accepted 
statement about customs of the Middle Ages, yet in which, 
so far as I know, no one has called attention to certain 
misinterpretations and the consequent very different bear- 
ing of the text. 

One of these passages is to be found where the Countess 
Ida goes to mass, leaving in care of a servant her three 
small sons whom, in imitation of her mother, she nurses 
herself. One of them awakes and cries, and an attendant, 
to appease it, gives it the breast. The Countess returns, 
discovers this, and in great anger seizes the child and 
forces it to disgorge the milk it has swallowed. With one 
exception the commentators seem to have held that this 
child was Godfrey.!. H. Pigeonneau, while treating, in 
Le Cycle de la Croisade,? a manuscript different from the 
text published by Hippeau, speaks of the scene as re- 


*Cited by Léon Gautier in La Chevalerie, p. 119; P. Paris in the 
Hist. Litt. de la France, vol. 22, p. 397; Alfred Franklin in La Vie 
Privée d’Autrefois, vol. 19, p. 27. The incident even found its way 
into history, being ascribed to Queen Blanche and her son Louis IX 
by H. Martin in his Hist. de la France, vol. 4, p. 134 (4th edition, 
1857). 

7P. 133. 
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ferring to Baldwin, the youngest brother, without however 
calling attention to this variation from the general inter- 
pretation. But Pigeonneau, although warranted by that 





Me eins ere 





particular manuscript, does no more than correct one 





mistake by another. The son who really figures in the Z 






event, as will, I trust, be shown, was neither Godfrey 





nor Baldwin, but Eustace. 





The other passage which has been given historical im- 





portance, is closely connected with the scene just men- 
tioned and depends upon it for its proper interpretation. 
This passage states that the Countess Ida nursed all three 
of her sons, that none of them was nursed by any other 
woman, and that everyone talked and wondered because 
she did this. This passage has always been regarded as 
one of the strongest proofs for the claim that it was 
exceptional in France in the 12th century for mothers of 
noble family to nurse their own children; ' and, as it has 
always been interpreted, such would certainly seem to be 
the opinion of its author. However, I think it can be 
shown that a statement entirely different from the one 










universally understood is to be found here; the writer in 





reality declares that the Countess was nursing all three 
of her sons at the same time—they were all born in a 
period of two and one-half years—and consequently the 







surprise of everyone is easily understood. <A case of this 






kind would excite comment at any period. 
The following passages taken from Godefroi de Bouillon 
edited by Hippeau will show the reasons for the interpre- 








*Statements to this effect are found in the first three authors 
mentioned in the note above and have been generally accepted. For 
example P. Paris says: “On voit ici que les femmes de haut rang 
avaient renoncé, dés la fin du XIle siécle, A l’usage d’allaiter elles- 
mémes leurs enfants. La comtesse Ida est grandement louée de 
n’avoir pas voulu suivre leur exemple.” 
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tations proposed here. On account of their length only a 
few of the several that might be given are quoted. In the 
first passage the Countess Ida is predicting to her husband 
the future of the three sons she is to bear him: 


—Sire, je l’vos dirai, la Dame respondi, 
Nos averons .III. fiex, par verté le vos di, 
Qui moult seront vaillant, corajox et hardi. 
Li ainsnés sera quens, si comme est establi; 
C’estra li mains poissant et cil de menor cri. 
Et li autres iert dus, si con trové l’ai chi, 
De Buillon en Ardane, qui vos vint de par mi, 
Et li tiers sera prinches, por verité le di, 
D’une loigtaine terre que tienent Arrabi. 
Puis ierent cist doi roi, ains qu’il soient feni, 
De la sainte chité ot Jhésus mort soffri,—7? 


It is especially important to note in the prophecy just 
cited the part concerning the eldest son who is to be 
Eustace. What is said here, “ That he will be the least 


powerful and the one of least fame,” is strictly true, not 


only in the poem but, as is known, in actual history. 
He was a very unimportant figure in the crusade, when 
compared with his two famous brothers. 

Shortly after the passage given above, the birth of the 
eldest son is related: 


1. fil li dona Cil qui tot puet governer, 

Qui fu de tel valor com orrés deviser; 

Witasses ot A non, si le firent nomer. 

Ienfant ont quis norriches, por son cors governer. 
Mais ains la contesse Yde ne le pot endurer, 

Qu’il en alaitast lune por lui desnaturer: ? 


*Text of Hippeau, vol. 2, vv. 533-543, Bib. nat. fonds francais, 
MS. no. 1621 (formerly 7628). Cited by Gautier and Franklin in 
note given above. 

7 Vol. 2, vv. 578-589. 
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We have in this passage the first mention of the ideas 
of the Countess on nursing, in which, it has been noted, 


she was only following the example of her mother.' It 


is also worthy of notice that no surprise over her decision 
to nurse her own son is expressed here, where there is 
but one son. 

A few lines below is found the next important passage: 


Et l'autre mois aprés,? ce trovons nos lisant, 
Engenra Godefroy le hardi combatant, 

Qui puis porta corone d’or fin reflamboiant. 

Ne sai que vos alasse de chascun acontant; 

Che trovons en lV’istoire, qui pas ne vait mentant, 
En .II. ans et demi furent né li enfant, 

Dont jo vo conterai dés ichi en avant. 

Tos les norri la dame, par le mien esciant, 

Aine nus d’ax n’alaita ne moiller ne soignant. 
Moult en parloient dame et borjois et serjant; 

Et li bons quens Witasses s’en vait moult merveillant. 
Tant a norri la dame tos .III. les demoisax, 

Que l’ainsnés ot .II. ans* Witasses li plus grans; * 


*It seems worth while to call attention to the fact that the 
Countess Ida’s nursing her own children, about which so much has 
been said in the past, is made in these poems a part of a family 
tradition. Before the birth of Ida her mother received instructions 
from an angel to baptize her as soon as she should be born, before 
feeding her, and to nurse her from her own breast only. 

? The time indicated here is perhaps a little less than two months 
later than that of the preceding passage. The only period that is 
not definitely given is the length of time after child-birth before 
the formal ceremony of the mother’s attendance at church took 
place. For this period see the following passage: 


-XIX. jours ou vint trestouz passez 
Voldrai jesir et puis a messe aler 
Selone Vuzaige de la crestiente, 
Que li miens cors n’en soit point encombrez. 
(Jourdain de Blaives, vv. 2356-9.) 


*The printed text and the manuscript on which it is based both 
have two years, but the context as well as the agreement of the 
other MSS. show that this is a mistake for three. 

*Vol. 2, vv. 632-644. 
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In this passage, Godfrey is mentioned as the second 


son, and here it is that surprise is expressed because 
the mother nursed her children. It should be noted, 
however, that so far as the language goes, she might 
very well be nursing them all at the same time. This 
is, in fact, strongly indicated by the language used here 
and on the following pages, where the author repeats, 
two or three times, that they were all nursed until 
Eustace, the eldest, was three and one-half years old,’ ete. 
If he meant that they were all nursed in succession, why 
should he regularly measure the time by the age of the 
eldest? However, the decisive passage on this point is 
found in the following lines: 


Onques la contesse Yde, qui tant fut prox et bele, 

Uns seus de ses trois fiex, par nisune querele, 

Ne laissa alaitier 4 feme n’d ancelle; 

Ains les norri la dame tos trois & sa mamele. 
I. jor vait oir messe la dame A sa chapele; 

Ses .III. fiex commanda une soie pucele; 

Li .I, d’ax s’esveilla, forment crie et herle; 

Cele qui les gardoit apiele une dansele, 

L’enfant fist alaitier et puis ci la chisele, 

Ne quida que sa mere en sust une cenele. 

Miex volsist puis le jor qu’elle fust a Nivele. 

Quant la comtesse vint, la chambriere apele. 

“ Di va por c’a cist enfes moillie sa maissele?” 

* Dame, or s’esveilla, moult menoit grant haele, 

Je I’fis bien alaiter 4 une damoisele.” 

Quant la comtesse l’ot, tot li cuers li cancele; 


Tant furent li enfant amendé et théi, 
Witasses li ainsnés ot .IIT. ans et demi; 
(Vol. 2, vv. 667-8.) 

Tant les norri la dame ne |l’meseréés vos mie, 
Que Bauduins li enfes, qui ot tel seignorie, 
Ot VIII ans acomplis, la letre le nos crie, 
Ce estoit li mainsnés de tote la maisnie. 

(Vol. 2, vv. 746-750). 
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De la dolor qu’ele ot s’asist sor une sele; 
Moult forment li sospire li cuers sos la mamele. 
Quant ele volt parler, si se clama mesele; 
Isnelement sali, d’ire tote cancele; 
A Venfant est coru, si le prist par l’aisselle. 
La dame prist l’enfant qui la char avoit tenre; 
Del matalent qu’ele ot fu noire comme cendre; 
Dire m’orrés coment, se le volés entendre. 
Desore une grant table a fait enfant estendre 
Une cuilte porprine, et puis fist enfant prendre. 
Seure l’a fait roller, puis par l’espaule prendre, 
Son lait c’ot alaitié li ot fait moult tost rendre; 
Puis en fu a@ tos jors ses fais et ses nons menre. 
La pucele ert plus coie que en yver calendre. 
La dame la manache moult li fera cher vendre. 
Mais ele s’enfui que ne l’osa atendre. 
Anchois passa aoust et li mois de setembre, 
C’osast venir a cort por la contesse offendre. 
Moult par fu la contesse sainte et de bonne foi; 
L’enfant a recouchié 14 od gisent li doi; 
Tant l’alaita la dame qu’ele l’a fait tot coi, 
De son mantel hermin furent covert tot troi.’ 


Here we find positive proof, so far as this text is 
concerned, that the nursing scene can not refer to either 
Godfrey or Baldwin but must apply to Eustace. The line, 
“Then because of that his deeds and fame were always 
less,’ can refer only to Eustace, mentioned before as 
destined to be ‘the one least powerful and of the least 
fame.” And since the three sons are all present in this 
scene and it is Eustace, the eldest, who is nursed here by 
another woman and later by his mother, we can safely 
assert that they were all being nursed at the same time. 
The language, then, where the author says that “ they were 
all nursed until Eustace was three vears old ” immediately 
becomes natural. Moreover, we see the reason why no 


surprise is expressed when the mother first decides to 


1Vol. 2, vv. 685-722. 
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nurse the eldest son, and why it is expressed where she 
is said to have nursed them all. The surprise is not, 
as every one has taken it, that she should nurse her own 
children, but that she should nurse them all at once. 

So much for the published text, which is the one that 
has usually been the basis for comments on these passages. 
Nevertheless, the matter is far from being settled finally 
by this text alone. Several unpublished manuscripts of 
this poem are known, and two at least offer a version 
somewhat earlier than the one published. To establish 
the final truth or falsity of our interpretations, the readings 
from these other manuscripts are very essential. It has 
been necessary, then, to procure a number of passages 
from the most important of these manuscripts, which, 
although far from showing the question so simple as it 
appears at first sight, do nevertheless offer means, it is 
believed, for its final settlement.’ 


*I wish to express here my thanks to Dr. Raymond Weeks of 
Columbia University, who was in Europe at the time this investi- 
gation began, and who examined and copied for me a large number 
of passages. Later the severai hundred lines copied by Dr. Weeks, 
which formed the basis originally for this argument, were supple- 
mented by photographic copies of three of the most important manu- 
scripts entire, and by long passages from others; so that the mate- 
rial is believed to be sufficient to establish the classification that is 
made in this paper. Still later, after this paper was completed, 
I was able in England, France, and Switzerland to compare all of 
the mss. of which I have had any information. This comparison 
has not changed the classification given here except to confirm it 
more fully. However, it has been possible to place in the classi- 
fication given in this paper three other Mss. of which the readings, 
in corroboration of those classified first, were quoted, but to which 
it was not possible at that time to assign the exact weight of author- 
ity that should be given, through lack of more complete information. 
Since the classification of these Mss. has only confirmed a text 
which was, it is believed, already well substantiated, it has not 
been thought worth while to rewrite the paper. The additional 
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Before I consider the various readings of importance, 
a short statement about each of the manuscripts, taken 
from former descriptions, is made here and the letters are 


given by which I shall designate these manuscripts here- 


after.’ 

A (Bib. nat. fr. 12558; formerly Supplément fr. 
54051). The date of this ms. is placed by P. Paris in 
the first half of the 13th century. It offers in general 
very good readings and has usually been held to contain 
the earliest version in any of the mss. The date of 
composition of the original seems very well established as 
somewhere between 1160 and 1170, several references 
aiding in determining that period. 

Sp. The text that is perhaps next in importance here 
is found in a translation of this eyele, contained in the 
Old Spanish compilation called La Gran Conquista de 
Ultramar, made, it is generally held, near the end of the 
13th century. Gaston Paris in the Romania has pointed 
out the various sources of this compilation and noted that 
its version of the Godfrey branch is a very exact transla- 
tion of the French poem as it is found in A. 


importance to be given to these MSS. is, moreover, stated in a note 
below. It is, besides, our expectation to be able to give at some 
time an edition of the Godfrey poem, of which the original is so 
inadequately represented by the manuscript published by Hippeau. 
It is primarily for this purpose, rather than to add useless support 
to a thesis already established, that we have endeavored to include 
all the important Mss. of the poem in our classification. 

* These MSS. have been described by Pigeonneau in Le Cycle de la 
Croisade, by Paulin Paris in the Manuscrits Francais de la Biblio- 
théque du Roi and by Leroux de Lincy in the Bibliothéque de 
VEcole des Chartes. The lettering given here is entirely arbitrary, 
as it was adopted before any attempt was made to classify the 
manuscripts. The numbers, which in one or two instances show 
slight variations from those given by the writers mentioned above, 
are in accordance with the latest corrections of the Bibliothéque 
nationale. 


» 
v 
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S (Bibliothéque de la Ville de Berne, No. 627). This 
manuscript has been described by A. G. Kriiger in Jo- 
mania, 1894, who says that it is the oldest and offers 
the earliest version of any of the known mss. of Godfrey 
of Bouillon. Without taking up here the statements of 
Kriiger, which will be considered at length elsewhere, 
I may say that S offers the same version of the Ln- 
fances Godefroi as A.’ Of all the manuscripts and ver- 
sions preserved, then, A, 8, and Sp may be considered as 
representing most closely the original form of the poem. 

D (Bib. nat. fr. 1621; formerly 7628). This is the 
ms. published in the Hippeau text from which were given 
the passages above. Its date is usually placed near the 
middle of the 13th century. It is a revision of the version 
found in A, S, and Sp, and introduces two or three im- 
portant additions, but for the most part follows that 
version closely. The revision was made, it is generally 
held, between 1192 and 1200, being perhaps twenty-five 
to thirty years later than the original. G. Paris dates 
it about 1175, making it only fifteen years later. 

B (Bib. nat. fr. 786; formerly 7190). P. Paris has 


placed the date of this ms. near the end of the 13th cen- 


tury. It offers a second revision of the Godfrey and 
Swan-knight branches of the cyele. The date of compost- 
tion of this version is placed by Pigeonneau later than the 
middle of the 13th century. If so, it can not be very 
much later and would come some fifty or sixty years 
after D. 


*] should like to express my very sincere appreciation of the 
kindness of Dr. Miilinen, Director of the Library of Berne, in copy- 
ing for me certain pages of this MS. and later in making it possible 
for me to have a photographic reproduction of it, as well as for other 
favors. 
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C (Bib. nat. fr. 795; formerly 7192). To this copy 
has been assigned the same date as that of B, with which 
it has usually been classified as containing the same 
version. It does have some of the same additions but, as 
I shall show later, it has very many important variants 
from that text in its readings. 

G (Arsenal 3139; formerly 165). This copy bears the 
date of 1268 written on the ms. and is classified by Pigeon- 


neau, treating the entire cycle, as being a continuation of 


the B version and as having, moreover, certain parts of the 
A and D versions. 

E (Bib. nat. fr. 12569; formerly Supplément fr. 105) 
According to Pigeonneau this ms. belongs to the same 
version as G and is somewhat later in date. 

The mss. described above include all those which have 
seemed of most importance, and of which we have had 
sufficient information to determine with certainty their 
exact value in establishing the original reading in our 
passages. However, it is worth while to mention the 
following ones in addition, as their evidence is not without 
weight. 

One of these is the very late revision of this cycle, 
published by Reiffenberg,’ a much changed version based 
apparently on the later mss. mentioned above, and so of 
no great value in determining the original. Nevertheless, 
it is of interest to note in this text that the nursing scene 
is retained,’ that it is specifically stated to be Eustace 
who was nursed by an attendant, and that because of 


*Le Chevalier au Cygne et Godefroi de Bouillon par le Baron de 
Reiffenberg, Bruxelles, 1846. 

?The nursing scene begins with verse 3061 but the incident is 
predicted elsewhere. 
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this he did not become a king as his two brothers did.! 
This text however makes Eustace the youngest son, a 
change which is in such revisions perfectly natural and in 
fact almost inevitable, since he was the least important of 
the three. There is not, then, either in this scene or 


elsewhere in this text, any indication that all three were 


being nursed at the same time, nor is there any surprise 
expressed over the action of the Countess in nursing her 
children. 

Three other mss., from which were copied several pas- 
sages, are found, two in the British Museum,’ and the 
third at Berne, Switzerland.* Up to the present, the 
information about these three mss. is not sufficient to 
classify them with certainty.* One of them, through ab- 
breviation, does not contain at all the passages in question ; 


Witasses fu li tiers, qui Boulonge garda; 
Car ne fu mie roys, ne vous mentirai ja, 
Pour tant ec’une nouriche de son lait l’alaita 
Autre que de sa mére, car li enfés plora. 
(vv. 2345-8.) 

?(a) British Museum, Additional manuscript no. 36615, Knight 
of the Swan, ete. Early 14th century manuscript, acquired in 1901. 
Formerly Ashburnham-Barrois. “The Godfrey branch beginning 
fo. 9 and said to be imperfect agrees with Hippeau text vv. 1-5190, 
but with many variations ” (Information furnished by J. A. Herbert, 
Department of Mss., British Museum). It is impossible with the 
present information to establish the exact relations of this MS. with 
those at Paris. It can be safely asserted, however, that it is not a 
copy of the D version edited by Hippeau. 

(b) British Museum, Ms. Royal 15 E vi, 15th century according 
to catalogue. For further description see Ward’s catalogue, vol. 1, 
p. 708. This is a very greatly abbreviated Ms., and unfortunatey 
it does not contain the passages under consideration. 

* Biblioth®que de la ville, Berne, Ms. 320. For description see p. 
325, Catalogus Codicum Bernensium, edited by H. Hagen, Berne, 
1885. 

*See however note at the end of the list of mss. classified. 
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and the other two both confirm our interpretations.’ The 
one at Berne states that it was the second son, Eustace, 
who figured in the nursing scene, leaving no doubt in the 
matter.” In the corresponding scene in the ms. at the 
British Museum, the word showing which son was nursed 
by the attendant is indefinite (“‘ Li petis s’esveilla”’) but, 
as in the published text, we have the verse stating that 


his prowess was less on account of the incident, so that 


Eustace is the only one to whom it could refer.* 

Without considering further, then, these last mentioned 
mss., which support the contention that it was Eustace 
who figured in the nursing scene and that all three were 
nursed at the same time, but of which I have not sufficient 
material to determine the exact weight to be given to 
their testimony, I shall take up the manuscripts that are 
described more fully above, referring to them by the letters 
there given. At the very beginning there was one notice- 
able difference in the readings of these mss. While D, 
the published text, and one other, C, made Eustace the 
eldest son, the other five and the Spanish translation 
agreed in making Godfrey the eldest and Eustace the 
second son. The question arose at once as to which repre- 
sented the primitive version in this case. From a theo- 
retical point of view it was quite possible to hold that 
the primitive version was represented here by the D text, 
making Eustace the eldest. As an historical fact, Eustace 
was the eldest son; and one could easily explain how God- 


*In both of these Mss. are found the passages stating that all 
three sons were nursed until the eldest had reached a certain age, 
without important variation from those given above. 

? Li moiens si sesveille forment crie et baele (ms. 320 fo. 12vo, 
col. 2). Eustace is given as the second or middle son in this Ms. 

*Puis en fu a tous jours l’enfes de force mendre (Ms. 36615, 
Brit. Mus.). 
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frey would naturally come to usurp that position on 
account of his greater fame, in accordance with the usual 
working of such legends, just as we see in the very late 
Reiffenberg text mentioned above that a still further step 
was taken, and that Eustace became the youngest of the 
three, for no other apparent reason than that he was the 
least famous. Also it was difficult to see, if Godfrey 
were the eldest in the earliest version, why Eustace should 
come to occupy that position of honor in a later version. 
To regard the texts putting Eustace second, then, as an 
intermediary step in the natural development of a popular 
legend, was a most attractive theory. Unfortunately, 
however, it proves to be false.’ 

I shall give briefly a few of the most important pieces 


*It is a matter of historical interest to note in this connec- 
tion that some of the early chroniclers of the Crusades, chief of 
whom is William of Tyr, make Godfrey the eldest son, and that this 
error has been often repeated until recent times. There is, however, 
no reason to doubt the facts. Eustace was the eldest, as might be 
inferred from his bearing his father’s name and his succeeding him 
as count of Boulogne. This is fully confirmed by contemporary docu- 
ments and the best late writers on Godfrey have accepted it without 
hesitation. 

Nevertheless, the confusion has long remained. An examination 
of the ordinary books of reference will make this evident. The 
following deserve special mention. A not very antiquated edition 
of the Universal Encyclopedia says, “ Godfrey the eldest son, born 
in 1061”; “ Baldwin the youngest son, born in 1058,” just three 
years before his eldest brother, Godfrey! Most people would hold 
this unreasonable, but it does not seem so to the makers of encyclo- 
pedias; for Chambers has precisely the same statement. The /nter- 
national is more conservative, and agrees with Webster and some 
others. It says “Godfrey, the eldest of the three sons, born in 
1058” and then gives “ Baldwin, the youngest of the three,” born 
in 1058 also, The date of Eustace’s birth is not given; but since 
he must come in between, it is certainly quite closely indicated. 
After this, no one should reproach the author of the poem for having 
them all born in two and one-half years. 
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of evidence, taken from the published text, which show 
that the D version has regularly substituted the name 
Eustace for Godfrey, in the primitive text, wherever there 
is an indication of their relative ages. It should be 
observed that this substitution of one name for the other 
is a very easy matter, since the names have the same 
number of syllables, and since, on account of their not 
very common final syllables, their occurrence in the rhyme 
is rare. In most cases, the one word could be substituted 
for the other without any further change in the line, and 
many corresponding verses are found in the two versions 
with that difference only. The following indications are 
drawn from the Hippeau text. (1) In the first place it 
is noticeable that wherever the author has occasion to 
mention the three sons, as he does often, without say- 
ing anything of their relative ages, he always preserves 
the order Godfrey, Eustace, and Baldwin. For ex- 
ample, vol. 1, p. 152, he says “* Cele fille fu mere al bon 
due Godefroi,—Et le conte Witasse, et Baldwin le roi” 
(vv. 4146-7). In this passage also Godefroi is in the 


rhyme, and most likely is the original reading. While this 


order might be followed for other reasons, it is enough 
to arouse suspicion, as the writer would most naturally 
follow the order of their birth. (2) Vol. 2, p. 10, we 


“Ta nuit econchut la dame 


find the following passage: 
I. vaillant poigneor:—Witasses ot 4 non, 4 la fiere vigor, 
—Qui tant fu redotes de la gent paienor (vv. 245-7). 
Applied to Eustace this description is very surprising; 
for, as has been said, he was not at all prominent among 
the crusaders nor noted especially for his prowess. It is 
however an excellent description of Godfrey. Moreover, 
just below in the story, the same night, the mother has a 
dream in which she sees that her sons are to conquer the 
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Holy Land. The dream, for the reasons mentioned above, 
is much more appropriate in connection with Godfrey, 
who was the most prominent leader of the crusade, than 
in connection with Eustace, who was not even among the 
chief figures. 

Omitting a number of passages like those above, which 
offer strong corroborative evidence, we shall give one which, 
taken with these, can be held decisive. Near the end of 
our poem we have the prophecy of the pagan king’s 
mother, who is predicting the misfortunes destined to come 
to her people from the crusades. In all the versions we 
have the following passages. I give them from D. The 


oe 


old prophetess is speaking of the first crusade. L’uns 
a non Godefrois, si est chevaliers ja:—Chil est dus de 
Bouillon, grant vasselage aura,—Li doi frere sont joule, 
biax damoisax i a” (vol. 2, p. 82, vv. 2259-2261). Near 
the same place she says again, “ L’uns a non Godefrois, 
si est dus de Buillon.—Si doi frere son joule, n’ont barbe 
ne gernon ”—(vv. 2223-4). 

When we note that D knights Eustace some years before 


it does Godfrey, the inconsistency is most apparent. 


These lines could properly be written only by an author 
who had made Godfrey the eldest ; and since we find them 
in D, we must conclude that the author of the D version 
made the change elsewhere from Godfrey to Eustace, but 
overlooked these passages near the end, where his vigilance 
was somewhat relaxed.' 


*It is worth adding that after this conclusion was reached it was 
confirmed in a very unexpected manner. Dr. Weeks kindly ex- 
amined further some of the suspected passages of D mentioned 
above, and found two in which Eustace was written by a later hand 
over an erasure, and the conjecture that the name erased was 
Godfrey, was confirmed by finding Godfrey instead of Eustace in 
precisely these two passages in MS. C, which has everywhere copied 
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As to the reason for the change in D, making Eustace 
eldest instead of Godfrey, the following suggests itself. 
D is the first version to introduce a long episode, describing 
Eustace at the court of England, his knighting and his 
return to free his father’s dominions from an invader. 
It is, in a way, a small branch on Eustace. In this part 
the author shows himself extremely well acquainted with 
the country about Boulogne, and must have been a native 
of that region. He could hardly fail to know, then, that 
Eustace was in reality the eldest, and has placed him so in 
his revision. It is quite possible, likewise, that he wished 
to bring out more prominently this son, so largely eclipsed 


by his brothers. This last would seem the most probable 


reason for the introduction of the episode on Eustace, and 
would apply as well to the historical correction making 
him the eldest. 

Admitting, then, that the mss. giving Eustace as the 
second son have preserved the older version, we must’ 
consider them in any attempt to give a final solution of 
the interpretations offered. I shall note the important 
agreements and differences of the passages cited above in 
all the mss. utilized. Usually there is in them a very 
close line for line correspondence in all these passages. 

First we may dispose of ms. C, which follows D, the 
one cited, not only in making Eustace the eldest son, but 
in all the passages with which we are concerned. Next 
we may treat together the group B, F, and G, which show 
in the passages in question a close agreement. It will be 
remembered that they differ from D and C by making 


D in making Eustace eldest. Evidently the author of the D version 
had forgotten in these two passages to substitute Eustace for God- 
frey, a later hand has corrected the error in D, but the errors 
remain in C. 
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Godfrey eldest, and Eustace second son. In all the other 
important points the interpretations given of D are exactly 
confirmed. Moreover, these declare at once that the son 
who wakes and is nursed by an attendant is the second, or, 
as it is expressed, the middle son, in age (‘ Li moiens s’es- 
vella”). This middle son is Eustace, as was said above. 
They confirm, then, even more explicitly than D and C 
the interpretations proposed; for whether Eustace be 
called the eldest son or the second son in this scene, is a 
matter of no great importance in support of the statement 
that the three sons were being nursed at the same time. If 
either the eldest or the second son was being nursed here, 
the language elsewhere makes it practically certain for all 
three, since all the mss. have the passages setting forth 
that “‘ all three sons were nursed until the eldest son was 
three years old ” ete. 

Next will be mentioned the Spanish translation found 
in the Gran Conquista de Ultramar. This was held 
by Gaston Paris to be, in this part, a very close transla- 
tion of the version found in ms. A.’ A close examination 
gives no reason to doubt the general truth of the assertion. 
Two or three short passages will show how close the trans- 
lation is and make clear the interpretation of the Spanish. 

“ Ca, segun cuenta la hestoria, todos tres fijos venieron 
en dos aiios 6 medio; pero con todo eso, la Condesa nunca 


quiso consentir que a ninguno dellos diese leche otra mujer 
sino ella. E desto se maravillaban mucho todos los que 


lo veian, 6 muy mayormente su marido. Tanto crié la 
Condesa aquellos tres fijos, fasta que Gudufre, el mayor, 
hobo tres afios.” ? 


1 Romania, vol. 17, 1888, p. 526, 
? La Gran Conquista de Ultramar (Biblioteca de Autores Espatfioles, 
vol. 44), page 93, chapter 148. 
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Corresponding to a similar passage in the French mss. 
which are, however, not quite so explicit, the Spanish has: 
“ Desta guiso que habédes oido primero, puné en criar Ida, 
la Condesa de Bolofia, sus tres fijos, Gudufre et Eustacio 
é Baldovin, que nunca quiso que otra ama_ hobiesen 
que les diese teta, si ella non: é criabalos todos tres en 


uno, 6 tan bien los abastaba de leche, como si cada uno 
hobiese su ama.” ! There can at least be no doubt that 
the Spanish translator has understood that all three are 
being nursed at once and that this is the matter for 
surprise. 

The nursing scene in the Spanish is like that of the 
last three mss. (B, G, #) mentioned above, the Spanish 
stating that the son who figures in it is Eustace, the middle 
one, giving both words (“é Eustacio, el medianoe, des- 
pert6,” p. 94, chap. 150). 

We see then that five French mss., D, C, B, E, G, and 
the Spanish all agree in making the nursing scene refer 
to Eustace, the eldest son in the first two mss. and the 
second in the other three and the Spanish, and that in 
each of these it is clear that the three sons are being 
nursed at the same time, as the Spanish expressly states. 
This leaves two other mss., A and S, which offer some 
interesting variants in these passages. 

In nearly all the readings with which we are concerned, 
A and S differ from the mss. already given by slight varia- 
tions only. We have as in the others the visions of Ida’s 
mother and of the Countess Ida herself, in which the 
future of the three sons is told, and the fact that two of 
them are to be kings of Jerusalem is related. It should 
be noted, however, that the prophecy given in the first 


*Gran Conquista, p. 94, chap. 149. 
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passage quoted from D, that one should be less famous, 
is not to be found inA and S, nor in F, G, and the Spanish. 
In fact, in all the versions that designate by the word 
middle the son who figures in the nursing scene, there 
is no need of this prophecy in order to make clear to 
whom the nursing scene applies. Moreover, it is evident 
that this prophecy was first introduced into the D version, 
in which it is necessary to point out the son of the nursing 
scene, since D and C have replaced the word middle, 
referring to Eustace in B, FE, G, and Sp, by an indefinit: 
word. It should be borne in mind that D and C were 
forced to change this word middle, since in them Eustace 
was not the middle son. That Eustace is held of least 
importance in A and S, however, is no less evident than 
in PD. It is even more apparent, perhaps, since none of 
the episodes of the D version recounting Eustace’s exploits 
is to be found in A and 8S. 

In A and S, as in the others, we haye the statement 
that the children were born in two and one-half years, 
that the mother nursed them all three until Godfrey the 
eldest was three years of age, and that her act excited sur- 
prise. In fact, there is no important variant until we ar- 
rive at the nursing scene; and while the language there 
is otherwise the same as in the other mss. that make 


Eustace the second son, we have one important difference. 
Instead of the middle son in age (“li moiens”) who 
figures in this scene in the others, in A and S is found 


the youngest (‘li mainsnes,”), and this one word makes 
the passage refer to Baldwin. Also at the end of this 
scene, where we find in D that “ his prowess was less on 
that account,” in A and S instead of less (“ mendre’’) 
is found greater (“ graindre”). 

We are then confronted by this situation. All the 
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other versions refer the nursing scene to Eustace, either 
the second or the eldest son in all the Mss., and thus make 
it certain that in these versions the three sons were being 
nursed at the same time; while A and VN, by a difference 
of one or two words, refer it to Baldwin, the youngest, 
and so, provided that it is possible to interpret, as seems 
to have been done in the past, the passages stating that 
she nursed all three of her sons until the eldest was 
three years old,” to mean that they were nursed in suc- 
cession and not at the same period, these two do not give 
the absolute certainty of the others that they were all 
being nursed at the same time. Which, then, is the proper 
reading in these two passages ? 

If all the mss. cited above possessed equal authority 
or went back independently to a common original, there 
eould be little doubt in the matter. The weight of 
authority would be very decidedly with the six mss. mak- 
ing the scene refer to Eustace rather than with the two as- 
cribing it to Baldwin. But former studies have already 
shown that the mss. could not be of equal importance 
in establishing original readings; and it happens that A 
and S are precisely the oldest and best Mss., most nearly 
representing the original, while with the exception of the 
Spanish translation, all the others represent revisions of 


the original; and, moreover, some of them have been 


pointed out as being second or third revisions of the 
others. Hence, although the context may seem to make 
the reading of A and S less probable than that of the 
others; nevertheless, if we admit that it may stand, with 
respect to context, it is entirely possible, so far as for- 
mer classifications go, that the reading of all the others 
could be a common mistake arising in some early copy 
from which they may all have descended. The fact that 
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some at least of these mss. are known to be inter-related 
would make such a possibility more apparent. More- 
over, no further relation has been established heretofore 
between A and S, except that they are nearer to the origi- 
nal than any other of the French mss. and, for that reason, 
to each other. If, then, the reading mentioned above as 
common to these two should be a mistake, since it is not 
very probable that it could occur independently, there 
must be a closer relationship between these two mss. than 
has yet been indicated. Consequently, to decide with cer- 
tainty the correct reading in the passage, it has been 


necessary to classify the mss. 

This classification of the principal manuscripts of Gode- 
froi de Bouillon is for the sake of convenience published in 
a second chapter. Only the result is given here and 
utilized in the solution of the problems under considera- 
tion. The classification has been the most serious work 
represented in this paper, and has an importance apart 


from and beyond the questions treated. As aforesaid, 
the author hopes to use it in making a critical edition 
of Godefroi de Bowillon, and for this reason it has been 
more carefully and amply made than would perhaps have 
been necessary merely for determining the readings con- 
sidered here. 

The result of this classification is shown by the figure 
given below. In this figure O represents the original, w, 
x, x*, y, and z indicate copies which must have existed, 
but which are now lost, while the letters A, B, C, D, EF, 
G, S, and Sp represent the mss. we have had under 
consideration. 
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By referring to the figure above, we see that the mss. 
are grouped into four versions for establishing the orig- 
inal.’ In case three agree against one, the reading of the 
three should certainly be regarded as correct, unless there 
should be very grave reasons for holding the contrary. 
The application of this rule in our mss. confirmed its 


justness and showed plainly the independence of the four 
J : 


texts. Out of a large number of certain mistakes or of 
doubtful readings, judging from the context alone, found 
in each of these four versions in this part of the text, 
not one of significance was found common to any two of 
them. We have consequently, what has not been estab- 
lished heretofore, a good basis for a critical edition of the 
Godfrey poem. 

We can now consider the two important passages men- 
tioned before, where A and S disagree with the other 
versions. The first of these is of importance in deter- 
mining which son figured in the nursing scene. In speak- 


*These versions are indicated in the figure by the letters Sp, y, 
wand «. The last three are ordinarily spoken of in this paper as 
the D, B and A-S versions, taking their designation in each case 
from the most important MS. or MSS. representing them. 
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ing of this son, Sp, D, B, and C state that, on account of 
this incident, ever after he was less in prowess and 
strength. The word used here to express less is mendre. 
On the other hand, A, S, H, and G@ say that his prowess 
was greater, the word used being graindre. However, it 
is shown in the chapter on classification that graindre is 
certainly a mistake, since it does not rhyme in this laisse. 

The word graindre here is interesting. It seems to be 
a typical seribal error. The copyist evidently applied the 
statement directly to the preceding line, and thought be- 
cause the child was made to disgorge the milk it was 
consequently better off than if it had not done so (which 
might be true) and so changed mendre (less) to graindre 
(greater), thus, besides making a faulty rhyme, destroying 
all the point and reason of the entire nursing scene, which 
had been so carefully prepared to show why Eustace was 
of lesser fame than his brother. Such mistake could be 
made only by a scribe who looked no farther back than 
the preceding line. 

In any ease, the reading spoils the rhyme and the right 
word must be mendre, that word being required by the 
sense and by the agreement of three versions, Sp, B and D. 

With the sense determined in the first passage, the dis- 
agreement in the second will be considered. The follow- 
ings readings are found in the various Mss. 


I. 1. D (vol. 2, v. 692): 
Li .I. d’ax (Eustace) s’esveilla, forment crie et herle. 
C (689, 1): 
Quant li uns? (Eustace) s’esveilla, forment crie et 
haiele. 


2It is very evident here that D and © changed the word moiens 
to li uns because in this version Eustace is no longer the middle son 
but was made, as has been mentioned, the eldest. However, the 
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2. B (1879, 2): 
Li moiens* (Eustace) sesvilla qui forment crie et 
hele. 
E (639, 2): 
Li moiens (Eustace) sesvilla forment crie et braele. 
G (73%, 1): 
Li moiens* (Eustace) sesvella forment crie et beele. 
3. Sp (p. 94, col. 1): 
Eustacio, el mediano, desperto dando voces et 
llorando. 


II. S (fo 90%°), A (fo 48¥°, col. 2): 


Li mainsnes (Baldwin) sesvella forment crie et beele. 


It is certain that one of these two words, moiens and 
mainsnes, has been substituted for the other. It may have 
been an unconscious error, the words being much alike, 
or it may have been a conscious change. If it were con- 
scious, we can understand how the word might be changed 


from second to youngest. The scribe, noticing that the 


child is said to ery for the nurse, assumes that it must 
be the youngest one, not remembering perhaps that all 
were being nursed. 

However, remembering that his prowess is less because 
of this incident, we cannot doubt to which son the word 
should naturally apply. S-A, by the word “ youngest,” 


would make it Baldwin, the one who is everywhere else 


other line given, which speaks of his lesser prowess, makes it no less 
clear in these than in the others, that this son is Eustace. 

* It should be noted that B could not get the reading moiens from 
any MS. of the D version because of the different relative ages 
of the sons in this version. It is certain, then, that B has an inde- 
pendent value in this passage, even if we did not know that it 
regularly has in the text common to all the versions. 

? Attention is called to the fact that E-G, which is one branch of 
the SAHRG version, agrees with D, B, and Sp in this case. A 
number of similar cases could be found. 


4 
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in S-A and in all the mss. described habitually as * Bald- 
win the Conqueror” or “ Baldwin the King,” and oi 
whom we can not find another syllable indicating an) 
lesser prowess or fame. The only one, then, to whom 
can appropriately refer is Eustace, count of the little 
region of Boulogne, who is hardly seen in the Crusade 
except in the shadow of one of his two brothers,’ and 
this is the one to whom all the other mss. ascribe tl: 
scene. Since we can not explain the same mistake as occur- 
ring accidentally in three independent versions, as well a- 
in part of the mss. of the SANG version, as we should 
have to do for D, C, B, Sp, and E-G, while it could easily 
happen in the one case S-A, we must accept the agreement 
of the others and correct in S-A the word mainsnes by 
moiens, the more so since we are making a very intelli- 
gible reading out of a very unintelligible one. 

We have had no hesitancy in concluding, then, that in 
all the versions Eustace was the one referred to in this 


passage ; and as in each case Eustace was either the secon 


or the eldest son, this fact, taken into account with the 
language elsewhere, could mean only that the mother was 
nursing all three of her sons at the same time, as the 
Spanish expressly states. It is not surprising, then, that 


*One is somewhat puzzled to understand why the nursing incident 
has been so generally understood as referring to Godfrey, since none 
of the MSS. support such interpretation. The most reasonable con 
jecture would seem to be that those who have read it have had this 
son in mind on account of his great fame and the poem’s bearing his 
name as title; so that passages which would make this interpretation 
impossible have not been noticed. If such be the case, it is another 
striking evidence of that common principle of the Chanson de Geste, 
that a very prominent hero is apt to attract to himself all the 
exploits of those of less fame. One would hardly expect, however, 
to see such additions to the Godfrey legend by 19th century critics. 
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this should excite comment, and the statement that it did 
so should not be used, as it has been continually, to sup- 
port the assertion that it was unusual for mothers of noble 
birth to nurse their own children—provided they did so 
in the ordinary way, one at a time.! 


Hvueu A. Sniru. 


* Because one of the most frequently cited pieces of evidence indi- 
cating the universal employment of nurses at this period rests on a 
misinterpretation, it is not the intention to imply here that the 
generalization itself is also necessarily erroneous. However, a large 
number of passages on this subject, collected from contemporary 
sources, lead us to suggest that a re-examination of this question 
might be worth while, and that if this were made, there might be 
reason to modify the historical statement heretofore generally 
accepted. 





IX.—MARIVAUX’S PLACE IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF CHARACTER PORTRAYAL 


When in 1710-11 the Sir Roger de Coverley papers 
appeared in the Spectator, the art of the novel seemed to 
have been discovered. The wonder is that people did not 
sooner awaken to a realization that a new form of art 
had been created. The faithful description of life and 
manners was there, the interest of character and incident 
was also present. The essays needed but to have been 
thrown into the form of a continuous narrative to have 
given us at least the germ of the modern novel. As a 
matter of fact, however, the actual appearance of the 
novel was delayed for nearly three decades. 

Meanwhile, there was exerted upon the development of 
English prose fiction a powerful influence from abroad. 
This foreign influence was French, and was exerted 
through the work of Marivaux, who introduced a new 


+ psychological or analytical sentimentality. Through his 


introduction into fiction of this new fashion of the intent 
analysis of fleeting human moods, Marivaux represents an 
important stage in the evolution of the modern novel. 
This much seems to have been recognized by nearly all 
literary historians.'| What they have failed to recognize, 
or at least to emphasize sufficiently, is the exact nature of 
the relation between Marivaux and the delineators of 


*“The direct link between Addison as a picturesque narrative 
essayist, and Richardson, as the first great English novelist, is to 
be found in Pierre de Marivaux (1688-1763), who imitated the 
Spectator, and who is often assumed, though somewhat too rashly, 
to have suggested the tone of Pamela.” Edmund Gosse, A History 
of Eighteenth Century Literature, London, 1896, p. 243. ‘ 
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character who preceded and followed him. As a matter 
of fact, Marivaux in Le Spectateur Frangais shows him- 
self both an imitator and an innovator. The imitation 
appears in the adoption, with some variations, to be sure, 
of Addison’s general purpose and method ; the innovation, 
in the introduction into the portrayals of character of a 
minute and sentimental analysis of human feelings. 

Le Spectateur Frangais was one of several of Marivaux’s 
journalistic ventures. Indeed, among his first literary at- 
tempts had been certain contributions to the Mercure. 
These had been signed ‘“‘ Théophraste Moderne,” both the 
articles and the pseudonym attesting his early bent toward 
Character-writing. Later, the phenomenal success of the 
English Spectator inspired Marivaux with the idea of 
attempting to emulate Addison and his colleagues. The 
result was, in 1722, Le Spectateur Francais. It was to 
have appeared weekly, but it soon became intermittent, 
and in the following year was discontinued.' In all there 
were but twenty-five issues, so that, compared to its Eng- 
lish predecessor with its six hundred and thirty-five num- 
bers, it is not impressive in volume. 

Superficially, it resembles its English prototype pretty 
closely. They are alike in their philosophic tone and 
moral purpose; for Addison and Marivaux shared the 
narrow conception of philosophy current in their age. To 
both, philosophy meant, not an abstract study of principles 
and causes, but a reflection based upon an observation of 
things as they are, and directed to a moral end. In Num- 
ber 10 of the Spectator, Addison stated his purpose to be 


*In 1728 the periodical was revived by Marivaux under the title 
L’Indigent Philosophe ou VHomme sans souci (seven numbers) ; and 
again in 1734 under the title Le Cabinet du Philosophe (eleven 
number: ). 
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that of “ bringing philosophy out of closets and libraries, 
schools, and colleges, to dwell in clubs, and assemblies, 
at tea-tables and in coffee-houses.” The method proposed 
for the carrying out of this rather ambitious design is 
revealed by Steele in Number 4, when he makes the Spec- 
tator say, “I have the highest satisfaction of beholding 
all nature with an unprejudiced eye, and having nothing 
to do with men’s passions or interests, I can with the 
greater sagacity, consider their talents, manners, failings, 
and merits.”” The moral end to which the work is directed 
is clearly stated by Addison in Number 10, “ And to the 
end that their (the readers’) virtue and discretion may 
not be short, transient, intermitting starts of thought, I 
have resolved to refresh their memories from day to day, 
till I have recovered them out of that desperate state of 
vice and folly, into which the age has fallen.” Thus it 
appears that Addison was mainly interested in practical 
ethies." 

Precisely similar is Marivaux’s purpose, for he, too, 
aimed at ethical culture: “I desire,” he says, “ that my 
reflections may be useful . . . and it is only with that 
end in view that I give them, and not to prove myself a 
man of wit.” Elsewhere in the same essay he remarks, 
“Tf I could see that some one had profited somewhat by 
reading my reflections, had been corrected in some defect, 
oh! that would touch me, and that pleasure would be 
within my sphere.” 

Not only in his aim, but in a general way in his method, 
also, Marivaux closely resembles Addison. The essays in 
Le Spectateur Frangais may be roughly classified into five 
groups corresponding to a partial classification of those 


1In the Spectator, No. 459, Addison even upholds the claims of 
morality to be more important than those of religion. 
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in the Spectator. These are: editorial, manners and hu- 


mors, religious, critical, tales and allegories. 





In his editorial papers Marivaux imitated Addison in 





furnishing some autobiographic details intended to account 






for the attitude toward life that he intended to assume 
in the following papers. Like Addison, Marivaux as- 4 





sumes the réle of an elderly man who has travelled much, 
and who has cultivated his faculty of observation, and his 
habit of reticence. “‘If I have any wit,” he says, * | 
verily believe that no one knows it, for I have never taken i 







the trouble to carry on a conversation, nor to defend 






my opinions, and this because of insurmountable indolence. 






a Besides, my advanced age, my travels, the long-continued 






custom of living only to see and to hear, and the experi- 






ence I have acquired, have blunted my self-love . . . so 
that, if my friends were to say of me that I would pass 
for a man of wit, I do not really know that I should be 
. more content with myself.” ' Marivaux fully realized the 
eynical turn of his mind, which appears in everything 










} he wrote, particularly in his discussions of matters femi- 
y nine. Consequently, he does not try to assume the virtue, 
4 natural for Addison, of good-natured tolerance. In the 


attempt to account for the cynicism that he knew would 






3 inevitably be apparent in his essays, he tells us how at 
the age of seventeen he fell in love with a beautiful girl 






2 who seemed to him charmingly and guilelessly natural. 
One day, after some hours together out of doors, he found 
that he had carried away one of her gloves. As he ap- 
proached to return it, he saw her from a distance occupied 
with a hand-glass practising the expressions of countenance 
that had just charmed him by their apparently unstudied 














? Marivaux’s half-humorous characterization of himself is almost 
exactly parallel to Addison’s in No. 1 of the Spectator. 
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grace. To this experience he attributes a life-long eyni- 
cism and misanthropy. Whether this incident be gen- 
uinely autobiographic, or whether it is to be taken no 
more seriously than Addison’s editorial reminiscences of 
his ** voyage to Grand Cairo on purpose to take the meas- 
ure of a pyramid,” the fact remains that Marivaux’s 


attitude toward life in general, and particularly toward 
women, is considerably more contemptuous even than Ad- 
dison’s. This shows most plainly in the second group 
into which I have classified the essays—those dealing with 
manners and humors. 

~ Women—their follies and the results of those follies— 
play an important part in Marivaux’s essays, as they had 
played in Addison’s. The latter had, it will be remembered, 
particularly addressed himself to their amendment. In 
Number 4 of the Spectator Addison announced his inten- 
tion to “‘ dedicate a considerable share of these my specu- 
lations to their (women’s) service, and shall lead the 
young through all the becoming duties of virginity, 
riage, and widowhood.” Again in Number 10 he c=). 
ially commends the periodical to the perusal of “ the 
female world,” as a means of promoting “a more elevated 
life and conversation.” And how large a proportion of 
the Spectator papers are filled with the concerns of 
women—their fashions and foibles—the most superficial 
reader cannot fail to note.' But large as is this pro- 
portion, it is far exceeded by the relative amount of space 
their interests occupy in the essays of Marivaux. M. 
Fleury’s remark ? that “ Ce sont les femmes qui oceupent 


*In No. 205 of the Spectator Addison gives a list of 25 essays in 
the periodical dealing with various follies of women. Swift thought 
too much attention was given to them. “ Let him fair-sex it to the 
world’s end! ” he wrote to Stella, Feb. 8, 1711-12. 

* Jean Fleury, Marivauer et Marivaudage, Paris, 1881, p. 45. 
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la place prépondérante dans le Spectateur”’ is quite justi- 
fied by the facts. 

Addison’s and Marivaux’s opinions of women are fun- 
damentally alike. Each considered coquetry to be women’s 
besetting sin. In Number 128 of the Spectator Addison 
declares, “‘ As vivacity is the gift of women, gravity is 
that of men. They should each of them, therefore, keep : 
a watch upon the particular bias which nature has fixed 
in their minds, that it may not draw too much and lead 
4 them out of the path of reason... Men should beware 
; of being captivated by a kind of savage philosophy, women 
4 by a thoughtless gallantry. Where these precautions are 
not observed, the man often degenerates into a cynic, the 
woman into a coquette.” Similarly, Marivaux makes 

















ee 


coquetry the mainspring of the life of women. Four 
years before the publication of Le Spectateur Francais, 
Marivaux contributed to the Mercure a series of essays 
; in the form of letters. \In one of these,’ he discusses the 
a characters of women. ‘‘ Women,” he writes, ‘“ have a 
sentiment of coquetry that never leaves their minds. It 
is violent on occasions of excitement, sometimes quiescent, 
E but always present, always on the alert. In brief, it is 













3 the unfailing impulse of their lives; it is the sacred fire 
3 that never goes out... A woman who is no longer a 





: coquette, is a woman that has ceased to exist.” The 
E belief that all women are coquettes seems to have become 
even more a matter of conviction with Marivaux by the 
" time he wrote his later periodical essays. Three of those 
q in Le Spectateur Frangais are wholly devoted to an 
: exposition of female coquetry, under the title Mémoire 










*“ Deuxiéme lettre a madame M...” These essays are reprinted 
in Marivaux’s collected works (Vol. 9) under the title Piéces 
Détachées. 
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de ce que j'ai fait et vu pendant ma vie. It is a brief 
autobiography of a septuagenarian coquette who has at 
last awakened to a realization that her power to charm 
is gone. Early in her confessions she apologizes for her 
deviations from the straight and narrow way by saying, 
‘“] was a woman, and one cannot be a woman without 
being a coquette. It is only in fiction that one sees any 
other kind of women; but in nature such anomalies are a 
myth, and real women are all as I was.” ! 

If the concerns of women occupy a proportionately 
larger space in Le Spectateur Frangais than in its English 
predecessor, that excess is fully counterbalanced by the 
relatively smaller space allotted by Marivaux to religious 
matters. Indeed there are in the Spectateur no essays 
that bear a close analogy to those Saturday papers of 
Addison such as “On Religious Faith and Practice,” * 
or “On the Dependence of Man Upon the Supreme 
Being ” *—all conventional eighteenth-century homilies 
by “a parson in a tie-wig.” Marivaux never preaches. 
Always he prefers the more dramatic method of pre- 
senting his ideas; and so, instead of homilies, he gives 


” 


us a spirited and satiric account of a meeting with a 
typical free-thinker, who does not really think, but bor- 
rows his ideas from the skeptics of the age.* This is the 
only essay of the series that deals with religion, but it is 
amply sufficient, taken in conjunction with certain pas- 
sages in his other writings, to show that the difference 
between Addison and Marivaux in matters religious is 
mainly one of form and emphasis, and that in their opin- 
ions they are singularly alike. 


1Le Spectateur Francais, Feuilles 17, 18, 19. 
? No. 459. >No. 441. 
* Le Spectateur Francais, quinziéme Feuille. 
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Both are strictly conservative. Addison disliked the 
somber rigidity of the sectarian Christians of his day. 
These “ sons of sorrow,” as he calls them, he satirizes in 
Number 494 of the Spectator in the form of a character- F 
sketeh of Sombrius, who “ thinks himself obliged in duty 






J 


to be sad and disconsolate,” and who “ looks on a sudden 
fit of laughter as a breach of his baptismal vow,” and 
who “ would have behaved himself very properly, had he 
3 lived when Christianity was under a general persecution.” 
a Addison avoided, also, the opposite extreme as represented 







by the liberalism of the rationalists or deists, who aimed at 
the elimination from Christianity of the “ mythical” or 
: miraculous element on which it professes to be based. 
: He believed that, on the whole, the best way to be easy 
here and happy hereafter was to conform to the usages of 
Christianity as embodied in the faith and practice of the 
established church. Marivaux, living at a time when in 
France irreligion was becoming fashionable, was also, 
though less outspokenly, an upholder of the established 
order. His general attitude toward religion is thus given 
by M. Fleury:' “ Pour Marivaux en théorie ;—pour ses 
personnages dans la pratique,—la religion est une forme 












bonne 4 conserver, parce que c’est une tradition, parce que 
? This statement is en- 






la morale y est étoitement liée.’ 
tirely just to Marivaux; for it was, as has been said, 
practical morality that chiefly interested him. For preach- 
ing that did not directly appeal to the feelings and the 









3 will, he cared very little. ‘ To speak frankly,” he says,? 
“T am not much surprised at the slight effect of sermons; 
q most of them are only examples of eloquence, where the 






preacher exhorts us less to become penitent than to become 










* Marivauz et Marivaudage, p. 265. *Quinzi@éme Feuille. 
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clever.” Nor was he interested in theological controversy. 
He did not ally himself either with the upholders of the 
established faith, nor with those who attacked it. Yet 
always he shows a respectful regard for the opinions of 
others. It is significant that he deplored the flippant 
manner of Montesquieu in the Persian Letters on the 
ground that it might bring religion into discredit, and, 
as a result, lower the moral tone of society. In religion, 
Marivaux’s general attitude toward the conservatives and 
the radicals of his day was, like Addison’s, conciliatory. 
It is quite clear that, while hating controversy, and dis- 
trusting the value of argument in religious matters as 
outside the province of religion, he personally belonged to 
the party of conservatism, believing that those who boasted 
of their emancipation from the old creeds, at the same 
time substituting some newly recognized “ system of phil- 
osophy,” were really only exchanging one form of credu- 
lity for another. Moreover, he feared that such an ex- 
change would be subversive of morality. 

The moral education of his contemporaries was Mari- 
vaux’s chief concern. With this aim he did not to any 
extent unite, as Addison had done,” the subordinate pur- 
pose of educating public taste in matters aesthetic. Ad- 


dison had essayed to formulate the rules that govern, or 
were thought to govern, the drama * and the epic.* Often 


*Quinziéme Feuille. 

7“ On peut dire qu’il a inauguré pour eux la critique littéraire.” 
A. Beljame, Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres en Angleterre au 
Diaz-huitiéme Siécle, Paris, 1897, p. 311. 

* As the great and only end of these my speculations,” wrote Addi- 
son in No. 58 of the Spectator, “is to banish vice and ignorance 
out of the territories of Great Britain, I shall endeavor as much as 
possible to establish among us a taste of polite writing.’ 

°F. g., in Nos. 39, 40, 41, 42. 

*In the essays upon Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
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he discussed the work of his contemporaries.' With the 
principles of literary criticism, Marivaux, on the contrary, 





does not concern himself; and to the writings of his 





contemporaries he is almost equally indifferent. Only two 





of them—Montesquieu and de la Motte—are discussed in 






the issues of Le Spectateur Frangais.2 He does, however, a 






guide’ 


express himself freely * upon what he regards as the preva- 





4 lent shorteomings of current literary criticism—its super- 
ficiality, and its almost idolatrous reverence for authority. 






In this discussion he shows clearly that he differs fun- 
damentally from Addison in his attitude toward authority. 






“T have a great esteem for a true critic’ the later had 
: written,* “such as Aristotle and Longinus among the 
q Greeks ; Horace and Quintilian among the Romans; Boi- 
leau and Dacier among the French.” Marivaux, on the 
contrary, had no regard for critical authority ancient or 
modern. Yet he believed critics to be a kind of necessary 
evil. ‘Il faut pourtant des critiques,” he tells us;° but 
he thinks they should be extremely careful not to formu- 
late and insist upon arbitrary rules that tend to hamper 
originality in young authors. He believes that their work 
should be constructive wholly. “Je voudrais des critiques,” 
he says,® “ qui pussent corriger et non pas gater, qui réfor- 















massent ce qu’il y aurait de défectueux dans le caractére 





esprit d’un auteur et qui ne lui fissent pas quitter ce 





earactére.” So different is Marivaux’s whole attitude to- 













1 BE. g., No. 253 on Pope’s Essay on Criticism; No. 290 and 400, 
upon Philips’s The Distressed Mother and Pastoral Verses respec- 
tively; and No. 523, upon the Miscellany of Pope and Philips. 

* Montesquieu’s Lettres Persanes are reviewed in Huitiéme Feuille; 









” La Motte’s Romulus in Troisiéme Feuille, his /nez de Castro in 
2 Vingtiéme Feuille. 
3 * Septiéme Feuille. *The Spectator, No. 592. 





® Septiéme Feuille. ® Septiéme Feuille. 
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ward criticism, both in theory and practice, from that ot 
Addison as to seem in part to justify M. Larroumet’s 
assertion’ that there are more differences than resem- 
blances between the two authors. 

At a casual glance the differences are more apparent 
than the resemblances, also, in the fifth group into which 
Marivaux’s essays may conveniently be classified—thai 
containing the tales and allegories. In this group Mari- 
vaux’s lack of logical method in narration is clearly mani- 
fest. Often he does not complete what he begins, or at 
least does not finish it at the time he promises. At the 
end of the third number, for example, he mentions a 
dream, an account of which he claims to have found in a 
Spanish manuscript. In the opening sentence of the fol- 
lowing paper he mentions this dream, but defers giving it 
because he has “ quelque chose de plus pressant 4 dire.” 
In the opening of the fifth number, he again refers to the 
dream but only to postpone it,this time,on the ground that 
his mind is full of “un libertinage d’idées, qui ne peut 
s’accommoder d’un sujet fixe.” It is not till the latter 
part of the sixth paper, twenty-two pages (in the collected 
edition) after the first announcement of it, that he ab- 
ruptly introduces the long deferred dream. Even then 
he does not finish it, but predicts its completion in the 
following issue. The prophecy is unfulfilled, and he does 
not again allude to it. With the same capricious disregard 
for sequence, the ** Adventures of the Unknown,” which 


occupy four numbers of Le Spectateur, are interrupted in 
the middle by the twenty-third paper. At the beginning of 
the latter issue he offers an explanation of his inconse- 
quential manner of writing.? It is due, he tells us, to his 


* Marivauax; sa Vie et ses Huvres, p. 402. 
? Marivaux’s lack of logical method was apparently a tempera- 
mental defect. Both his novels are incomplete. 
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desire to please those readers who prefer a varied literary 
fare, and who want to defer the reading of the long stories 
till the whole series shall have been collected and repub- 
lished in a volume. ‘ Besides,” he naively adds—and one 






feels that this is the real reason for his lack of orderly 
method—* I like this way better; and I must write as I al 






please.” The insistence of the French critics, particularly 4 
M. Larroumet,' upon this weakness as an obvious mark of 
inferiority on the part of Marivaux to Addison seems 







not entirely just to Marivaux, for the Sir Roger de 






7 Coverley papers did not appear consecutively. Sir Roger 
first appears in Number 2, and for the last time in Num- 
ber 544. Yet the total number of papers in which he 






figures is only forty. 





Sir Roger de Coverley has no rival, nor indeed any 






i successor in Le Spectateur Frangais. Marivaux’s forte 
: was the detailed analysis of feeling, not the creation of 






character. His stories contain no striking figures, nor as 





narratives do they make any strong appeal to the reader’: 
interest. Only one, the story of Anacharsis, the Seyth- 
ian,” is strictly comparable to that group of Addison’s 
that includes the story of Alnaschar* and that of Fad- 
lallah.* In this apologue, written to show that the prime 
essential for suecess is to make one’s self feared rather 







than beloved, we miss Addison’s large benevolence. The 






same misanthropy is evident in Marivaux’s allegory of 








love.> In this the basie idea is that the love of men for 








*“ Mais l’esprit logique et ami de la régle qui inspire le Spectateur 
anglais lui donne un mérite qui manque trop au Spectateur Fran- 







Marivaux; il traite tout dans la juste mesure, jusqu’au bout d’un 
développement régulier.” Marivaur; sa Vie et ses Huvres, p. 403. 

* Troisiéme Feuille. ® No. 535. 

*No. 578. *Sixiéme Feuille. 
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vomen has, under modern conditions, lost its power to 
ennoble the life of the lover. Men no longer feel inspired 
by it to make themselves worthy of women, who still per- 
sist in idealizing them. And so, “ c’est que Amour ne 
régne plus parmi les hommes ”—a thesis that it would be 


hard to prove in any age, and one that Addison, certainly, 


would not have defended. 

Had Marivaux’s essays been merely an imitation 
of Addison’s, they would scarcely merit a detailed 
examination by a student of English literature, for they 
would have no interest beyond that of any other of the 
various series of periodical essays inspired by the success 
of the English Spectator.'. As a matter of fact, however, 
they possess an importance quite disproportionate to their 
intrinsic merit, because, through the subtlety of character 
analysis that they reveal, they furnish a connection be- 
tween the essay as Addison wrote it and the novel of 
manners that followed. The one thing that distinguishes 
the novel as written by Marivaux, by Richardson, by 
Fielding, and by Sterne, from the refined sentimentalism 
of Madame de la Fayette and from the romance of ad- 
venture of Defoe and Le Sage was its psychological or 
sentimental analysis of human feeling. Few more careful 


*The influence of the Spectator on the Continent was very great. 
Besides the French imitations, there were German, Italian, and 
Russian periodicals on the same plan as The Spectator. Those of 
Jermany began with the Discourse der Maler, Zurich, 1721. Alto- 
gether 182 such publications were started in Germany before 1760. 
In Italy we hear of Gozzi’s Observatore, 1761-1762. In Russia, 
Alexander Romald, in his Tableau de la Littérature Russe (St. 
Petersburg, 1872, p. 67) mentions “Une foule de publications pé- 
riodiques qui parurent de 1769 A 1774. Le meilleur de tous était le 
Peintre dans lequel des articles de critique et de polémique alter- 
naient avec d’autres ayant un fond plus sérieux.” See T. S. Perry, 
English Literature in the Eighteenth Century, p. 180. 
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and elaborate delineations of the human heart have ever 
been achieved than that of Marianne in Marivaux’s novel 
of that name. As portrayed by Marivaux she is a born 






coquette, and as coldly ealeulating as Richardson's Pa- 
mela. Like the latter, she was extremely careful of her 






reputation, because she knew it was her most valuable : 
asset; but she rejoiced, none the less, at the thought j 
P “jallais en avoir le profit immodeste, en conservant tout 





le mérite de la modestie.”” She has a heart full of sensi- 





bility, ‘‘ un eceur plein de sensibilité.” Tears fill her eyes 
on the slightest provocation. She continually feels a “ mé- 
lange affreux de sentimens,” every one of which she care- 
fully dissects and analyzes. Such analyses of the female} 
heart were not known hitherto in fiction. They had been 
4 found only in the periodical essay as Marivaux wrote it. 

g Certain essays in Le Spectateur Frangais seem like pre- 
liminary studies for the character of Marianne. In the 
autobiography of the elderly coquette,* for example, we 
have an anticipation of some of the self-revelation of 
Marianne. The following passage will illustrate the point. 
The coquette is describing her efforts to make herself at- 














tractive: 
“ Mais que de fatigues pour l’avoir cette figure galante, 







*In Perry’s History of English Literature in the Eighteenth 
Century, p. 321, the character of Pamela is compared with that of 
Marianne to the great disadvantage of the latter. It is hard to see, 
from reading the two novels, that any such marked difference really 


exists. 













a *Mrs. Barbauld wrote of Pamela, “We admire her guarded pru- 
a dence, rather than her purity of mind. She has an end in view, an 
E interested end, and we can only consider her as the conscious 
s possessor of a treasure, which she is wisely resolved not to part 
4 with but for its just price.’ Quoted by Austin Dobson, Samuel 
4 Richardson, pp. 34, 35. 

4 * Feuilles 17, 18, 19. 
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aussi bien que pour la varier! Comment se coiffera-t-on / 
quel habit mettra-t-on? quels rubans? de quelle couleur 
seront-ils¢ celle-ci est plus douce, celle-la plus vive. 
Comment se déterminer? Un air de douceur est bien 
touchant, un air de vivacité bien frappant. Od prendre 
du conseil pour un choix qui va décider de notre gloir 
de toute une journée? Choisir lair doux, c’est peut-étr 


manquer son coup; prendre l’air vif, e’est peut-étre s 


rendre les yeux trop rudes. II s’agit de consulter son 
miroir. Si jamais l’dme a porté des jugemens d'une 
justesse admirable, si jamais ses attentions sur quelque 
chose, ses examens, ses discussions, furent des prodiges de 
force, de gout, d’exactitude et de finesse, n’allez pas la 
croire capable de ces prodiges si étonnans, ailleurs que 
dans une femme qui est 4 sa toilette.” ? 

Quite similar is Marianne’s comment upon the art of 
dressing.” “‘ Les hommes parlent de science et de phi- 
losophie ; voila quelque chose de beau en comparaison de 
la science de bien placer un ruban, ou de décider de 
quelle couleur on le mettra! Si on savait ce qui passe 
dans la téte d’une coquette en pareil cas, combien son 
dime est déliée et pénétrante; si on voyait le finesse des 
jugemens qu'elle fait sur les goiits qu’elle essaie, et puis 
ce quelle rebute, et puis ce qu’elle hésite 4 choisir, et 
quelle choisit enfin par pure lassitude, car souvent elle 
nest pas contente, et son idée va toujours plus loin que 
son exécution; si on savait ce que je dis 1a, cela feraii 
peur, cela humilierait les plus forts esprits, et Aristote 
ne paraitrait plus qu’un petit garcon . . . je savais étre 
plusieurs femmes en une. Quand je voulais avoir un 
air fripon, j’avais un maintien et une parure qui faisaient 


* Feuille 18. 
? uvres Completes, Paris, 1825, tome 9, p. 64. 
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mon affaire; le lendemain on me trouvait avec des graces 
tendres; ensuite j’étais une beauté modeste, sérieuse, non- 


chalante.” } 


It must not be supposed, however, that Marivaux’s an- 


alyses of feeling are always cynical, and, therefore, super- 


ficial. Now and again in his delineations of the feminine 
heart he wrote with passionate sincerity, and with a depth 
of insight that reminds one of George Eliot’s clairvoyance. 
The situation that especially roused his pity and his 
indignation, and in the portrayal of which he lavished 
all the resources of his art as a delineator of feminine 
feelings, is that of the young woman whose confidence has 
been betrayed. The two numbers? that best illustrate 
this are, like so many of Marivaux’s character studies, 
written in the form of letters, and are from the victim 
of misplaced confidence—one addressed to the perfidious 
lover of whose whereabouts she is ignorant, the other, to 
her father. In these two letters Marivaux attained to 
a force and dignity of expression that he elsewhere seldom 
reached. Not only did he avoid the slightest trace of 
false sentiment, but he escaped for the time his besetting 
sin of dilating upon almost imperceptible shades of differ- 
ence between feelings scarcely distinguishable. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that M. Fleury had read these letters when 
he said * that grandeur, elevation, and poetry, are totally 
absent from Marivaux’s work, for here they are all con- 
spicuously present. Not until Clarissa Harlowe appeared 
do we find anything comparable to their simple and pa- 
thetic eloquence. Even among Clarissa’s letters there are 


1 La Vie de Marianne, @uvres Completes de Marivaux, Paris, 1825, 
Tome 6, pp. 64, 65. 

? Dixiéme et Onziéme Feuilles. 

5 Marivaux et le Marivaudage, Paris, 1881, p. 317. 
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no two that equal these in power to touch the heart, for 
Richardson accomplished his end rather by the cumulative 
effect of Clarissa’s letters than by a single complete ex- 
pression of her feelings. In the general tone of these two, 
there is a rather striking resemblance to certain of Clar- 
issa’s,' a sufficient similarity to warrant the suggestion 
of the possibility that Richardson had read them in trans- 
lation. 

It would be interesting, though it is not essential to 
the attempt to show Marivaux’s contribution to the de- 
velopment of fiction, if we could be sure that Marivanx 
directly influenced Richardson. That Richardson had 
read the English translation * of Marianne, in part, before 
the publication of Pamela in 1740, and wholly before 1748, 
when Clarissa Harlowe appeared, is entirely possible ; and, 
in view of the obvious resemblances in method between 
the two authors, highly probable. Marianne had been 
published in Paris in installments between 1731 and 
1737. An English translation of the first two parts ap- 
peared in 1736, four years before the appearance of 
Pamela, a second installment followed in 1737; and a 
third in 1742. Whether Richardson had read Marianne 
is a question that cannot now be settled. The easy as- 
sumptions of the French critics, made without argument,* 
and the elaborate refutations of the English critics are 


*Compare the letter addressed to the implacable father (Onzi®me 
Feuille) with Clarissa’s posthumous letter to her father (Letter crx). 

? Richardson did not read French. 

*“ A ce sujet, les témoignages abondent; hostiles ou favorables 3 
Marivaux, tous les critiques du siéele dernier s’accordent 4 déclarer 
que la Vie de Marianne a inspiré Pamela et Clarisse Harlowe. .. . 
Cependant, il est visible que Richardson a pris dans la Vie de Mari- 
anne Vidée et le caractére principal de Pamela.” M. Larroumet, 
Marivauaz, sa vie et ses uvres, Paris, 1894, pp. 314 and 315. 
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alike unconvincing.’ The facts are, that it was entirely 
possible for Richardson to have read a considerable part 
of Marianne in translation before he finished writing 
Pamela. Secondly, the plots of the two novels have at 
least a superficial resemblance. Thirdly, the two heroines 
have many characteristics in common. Finally, the meth- 
ods of narrating their experiences are strikingly similar. 
Pamela’s life is narrated in letters. Marianne, to be sure, 
is in form an autobiography. But Marianne writes the 
story of her life in her old age at the request of a friend 
and solely for her perusal. The manner of narration thus 
partakes of the intimate and discursive quality of a series 
of letters. ‘“* In relating her adventures,” says the author, 
“ she imagines herself to be with her friend, talking to her, 
answering her, and in this way she instinctively mingles 
the relation of facts with the reflections that occur to her 
in connection with them.” * In view of these facts, the 
burden of proof would seem to rest upon those who con- 
tend that Richardson owed nothing to Marivaux. And 
the proof submitted is, to say the least, unconvincing. 
Although we may be uncertain about the extent, and 
even about the existence of Richardson’s obligation to Mari- 
vaux, there can be no question that the latter’s influence 
upon the other early English novelists was indeed consider- 
able. Both Fielding * and Sterne * read and admired him. 


*See for example Samuel Richardson by Austin Dobson, London, 
1902, pp. 48-50. 

? @uvres de Marivaua, Paris, 1781, Tome vi, p. 330. The passage 
is quoted, and the translation borrowed from Samuel Richardson, A 
Oritical Study, by Clara L. Thomson, London, 1900, p. 151. 

* Fielding speaks of Marivaux’s novels in Joseph Andrews, Book m1, 
Chap. I. 

*Sterne’s admiration for Marivaux is testified to in the Letters 
and Miscellanies published after his death. See The Complete Works 
and Life of Laurence Sterne. The Clonmel Society edition, Vol. m1, 
Letters and Miscellanies, p. 16. 
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The latter especially shows Marivaux’s influence in his 
incorrigible tendency to dissect in a sentimental way the 
feelings of his creations. This tendency he indulged to an 
extent much greater than Marivaux had done, partly 
because it was natural for him to yield himself the sport 
of his emotional impulses,’ partly because sentiment had 
become the fashion. For the vogue of this fashion, Mari- 
vaux had been to a considerable degree responsible. 
Marivaux may be in part responsible also for Sterne’s 
habit of making his characters reveal themselves through 
pose and gesture >—a device that Dickens later utilized 
for humorous effects. Marivaux’s humorous scenes fre- 
quently depend for their dramatic vividness upon precisely 
the same artifices that Sterne employed in delineating the 
love passages of Uncle Toby with the Widow Wadman.’ 
In Le Spectateur Francais, then, we find the transition 
between the older periodical essays as written by Addison 
and the novel as represented by La Vie de Marianne and 


Le Paysan Parvenu. The progress during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries of the development of character 
presentation in the novel is largely the story of elements 


*“ He was unfortunately too prone—and a long course of moral 
self-indulgence had confirmed him in it—to the habit of caressing his 
own sensibilities.” Laurence Sterne, M. D. Traill, New York, 1882, 
p. 157. 

7“ When he came to write, he carried over into literature the art 
of Reynolds and Garrick. His characters are depicted not only by 
what they say and do, but by the tones in which they speak, and 
by the ways in which they sit, stand, and walk. ... He reduced 
gesture to an art.” W. L. Cross, Introduction to Vol. zt of the Com- 
plete Works and Life of Laurence Sterne, The Clonmel Society 
edition. 

* A case in point is the scene where Marianne, having been slightly 
injured by Valville’s horses, is visited by a surgeon in Valville’s 
house whither she has been carried. It will be found on page 82 
of Volume 6 of @uvres Completes de Marivauz, Paris, 1825. 
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contributed alternately by French and English authors, 
who at the same time exerted a reciprocal influence upon 
each other. The English character-sketch, translated into 
French,' combined with the essay as written by Montaigne 
to produce the Essays and Characters of La Bruyére.? 
The latter influenced Addison, who in turn inspired Le 
Spectateur of Marivaux, also an admirer and imitator of 
La Bruyére. Finally, Marivaux wrote in the manner he 
had successfully practised in his periodical essays two 
novels which powerfully influenced some of the early 
English novelists. Each contributed some important ele- 
ment to the progress of the development of character 
portrayal. Addison, under the influence of La Bruyére, 
added individuality to the type the older writers of Char- 
acters * had been content to portray. Marivaux, in turn, 
added the minute and sentimental analysis of feeling. 
The importance of this contribution seems to warrant a 
fuller recognition of Marivaux’s place in the history of 
fiction than literary historians have hitherto accorded him. 


Epwarp Cyauncrey BALpwin. 


* Joseph Hall’s Characters of Virtues and Vices (1608) was trans- 
lated into French in 1619. 

? Jean de La Bruyére’s Les Caractéres de Theophraste traduits du 
Grec; avec les Caractéres, ou les Mours de ce Siecle was published 
in 1688. 

> Number 77 of The Spectator contains a translation of one of La 
Bruyére’s “Characters.” Upon the relation of Addison to La 
Bruyére see my article, “La Bruyére’s Influence upon Addison.” 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, vol. 
xIx, 1904. 










X.—PATRONS OF LETTERS IN NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK, ce. 1450 


I 


The ordinary condition of the mediaeval poet or man 
of letters who was not connected with the court, but 
sought patronage among the country gentry or the citizens 


of provincial towns, was one of more or less complet: 
isolation. If he found a patron he was fortunate, and 
when he had supplied that patron’s needs, or had carried 
to a conclusion the work upon which he had, by his 
patron’s interest and support, been encouraged to engage, 
he had little incentive to further literary production unless 
he could find new patronage. It is perhaps a result of 
this condition that so many books of the Middle Ages 
are the work of men who wrote but one book, and that 
one with the painful care of the amateur, rather than the 
sure skill of the trained writer. In the majority of cases, 
or at least in the most typical cases (since generalisations 
of this kind can be at the best only rough approximations ), 
the provincial writer worked for a single patron, and his 
“ public ” consisted of his patron’s family and intimates. 

It occasionally happened, however, that in a prosperous 
and unified country district a number of persons, closely 
connected by ties of acquaintance and interest, were pa- 
tronising literature at about the same time, causing books 
to be written and rewarding writers who composed books 
for their benefit. It is obvious that such a condition must 
have been very favourable to literary production, first, 
because the number of possible readers of a new book was 
increased by its chance of passing from the hands of the 
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patron for whom it was written into those of friends who 
would cause it to be copied, and secondly because writers 
were encouraged to seek new patronage, or to undertake 
works which they would not have attempted had they 
lived in a community where but one person was known 
to be interested in the writing of books, and he already 
furnished with a writer capable of giving him what he 
needed or liked. Moreover, among patrons who were 
mutually well known to each other, the spirit of emulation 
could scarcely fail to be a stimulus to activity in the work 
of patronising letters. 

The condition I have defined is not an imaginary or 
hypothetical one, but actually existed about the middle of 
the fifteenth century in East Anglia.’ It is the purpose 
of the present article to take note of the persons who were 
patronising literature in Norfolk and Suffolk during the 
period from 1420 to 1460, and to show how intimately 
connected these patrons were by ties of kinship, neighbour- 
hood, and common interests. I shall begin with the 
Paston family.” 


* Norfolk and Suffolk, tho nominally two counties, were practically 
but one. They were (for many purposes, at least) an administrative 
and financial unit, and were presided over by a single sheriff. 

?It is, I confess, with some regret that I have been forced to 
exclude Thomas Chaucer from the number of East Anglian patrons 
of letters. That he was a patron of Lydgate we know from the 
“ Balade made by Lydegate at be departyng of Thomas Chaucyer on 
ambassade in to ffraunce” and the “ Amerous balade by Lydegate 
made at pe departing of Thomas Chauciers on be kynges ambassade 
into ffraunce” which are preserved in the two Shirley mss. Addit. 
16165 and Ashmole 59. Both of these texts are printed by Furni- 
vall in Notes and Queries, S. 4. Ix, pp. 381 ff., and the former of 
them is printed by Miss Hammond in Modern Philology, 1, pp. 333 ff. 
In the former poem, Lydgate, after a prayer for Chaucer’s preserva- 
tion on the sea and safe return, praises the generous hospitality 
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The seat of this family was at Paston, near the coast 
of northern Norfolk. By the death of Clement Paston, 


that his patron practices at home. Then, in stanza 7, he addresses 
a friend of Chaucer’s: 


And gentyl Molyns myn owen lord so der 
Lytel merveyle poughe bow sighe and pleyne 
Now to forgone Pin owen pleying feere 
I wot right wel hit is to pe gret peyne 
But haue good hope soone for to atteyne 
pin hertis blisse agayne and pat right sone 
Or foure tymes eschaunged be pe Mone. 
(Hammond, l. c., p. 335.) 


Stanza 8 is addressed to Chaucer’s wife; in the ninth and tenth 
stanzas he turns again to Chaucer’s neighbours and says: 


Ye gentilmen dwelling envyroun 
Saythe every day deuotely pis memoyre 
Saynt Iulyan oure Ioye and al oure gloyre 
Come hoome ageyne lyche as we desyre 
To suppowaylen al be hole shyre. 


Was the shire in which Chaucer and his friends lived Norfolk? It 
is true that Chaucer, at the date of this poem (1417) owned a 
moiety of the manor of Gresham, in northern Norfolk, which he had 
acquired by his marriage to Matilda, daughter of Sir John Burg- 
hersh. The manor was formerly the possession of Edmund Bacon 
and descended from him to his two daughters, Margaret and 
Margery. Margaret’s share of the manor descended to her grand- 
daughter Matilda Burghersh. Margery’s share passed to her hus- 
band, Sir William Moleyns (or Molynes). It is this common asso- 
ciation of Thomas Chaucer and Moleyns with the manor of Gresham 
that caused Miss Hammond to infer that Lydgate’s poem refers to 
Norfolk. “It will appear likely,” she says (l. c., pp. 332, 333), 
“ .. from the family connection just sketched, that a son of the 
house of Molynes was a very natural inmate of the home of Thomas 
Chaucer, and that the manor of Gresham, as the place of common 
interest to both Molynes and Chaucer, is probably meant here.” 
This opinion was accepted by Dr. H. N. MacCracken, who says 
(Publications of the Modern Language Association, XXVvI, pp. 146, 
147): “She [the Countess of Suffolk] was the daughter of Thomas 
Chaucer, whose family’s interest in letters is attested by Lydgate’s 
Complaint on Departing of Thomas Chaucer, and whose house, ac- 
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in June, 1419, his son William Paston (1378-1444) be- 
came the head of the family, and was married about a 


cording to Lydgate, was the center of the social life of the county 
of Suffolk.” On closer consideration, however, it seems likely that 
the country to which Lydgate refers was in the neighbourhood of 
Thomas Chaucer’s Oxfordshire residence, Ewelme. It is a well 
known fact that Chaucer’s chief associations were with Oxfordshire. 
He sat for that county in Parliament in 1400-1, 1402, 1405-6, 1407, 
1409-10, 1411, 1413, 1414, 1421, 1422, 1425-6, 1427, 1429, 1430-1 
(D. N. B., X, p. 167). He was appointed on the commission of the 
peace for that county in 1403, 1404, 1406, 1407, 1410, 1412, 1413, 
1423, 1424, 1432 (Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1401-5, p. 519; 1405- 
8, p. 496; 1408-13, p. 484; 1413-16, p. 422; 1422-9, p. 568; 1429-36, 
p. 623). His apparent absence from the commission between 1413 
and 1423 is due perhaps to the fact that the patent rolls for five or 
six years previous to 1422 are not yet calendared. He also appears 
constantly in connection with other business relating to Oxfordshire 
and the neighbouring counties of Berks, Bucks, and Herts (e. ¢., 
Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1401-5, p. 356; 1408-13, pp. 172, 222; 
1413-16, pp. 178, 408; 1429-36, pp. 70, 72, 75, 81, 127, 218, 354). 
He was never on the commission of the peace for Norfolk or Suffolk, 
however, nor does he appear to have served in either of those 
counties on such commissions as he was so frequently charged with 
in relation to the business of Oxfordshire and its vicinity. It seems 
clear, then, that Chaucer was an Oxfordshire man, and that he had 
little connection with Norfolk and Suffolk. Lydgate’s reference to 
Moleyns,. tho it may at first sight point to Norfolk, in reality con- 
firms this view. This gentleman was (if we are correct in identi- 
fying him with the great-grandson of Edmund Bacon) William 
Moleyns of Stoke Pogis, Buckinghamshire, who died in 1425, aged 
48 years (see Complete Peerage, L. 1892, Iv, pp. 276, 277; Lipscomb’s 
Buckinghamshire, Iv, pp. 544 ff.). He had many estates in Bucking- 
hamshire, particularly in the neighbourhood of Stoke Pogis and 
Aylesbury, but was not in possession of that moiety of the manor of 
Gresham which had been the property of his grandmother. When we 
consider that Stoke Pogis is only about 21 miles distant from Ewelme, 
and that Moleyns owned a manor at Henley, Oxf., about 10 miles 
from Ewelme, it seems almost certain that Lydgate’s reference is to 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire rather than to Norfolk and 
Suffolk. To the references given in this note I may add: Paston 
Letters, ed. Gairdner, I, pp. xxx, 75, 76, ete.; Nicolas, in Aldine 
Chaucer, L. 1893, 1, pp. 86 ff.; D. N. B., xxvii, pp. 256; Blomefield’s 
Norfolk, v111, p. 127; Calendarium Inquisitionum Post Mortem, Iv, 
p. 199. 
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year later to Agnes, daughter of Sir Edmund Berry of 









= Harlingbury Hall, Hertfordshire.t| This marriage was 
: the occasion, if we accept the theory proposed a few years 
‘ ago by Dr. H. N. MacCracken, of the writing of Lydgate’s ef 
a Temple of Glass. This theory, as Dr. MacCracken . 
. frankly admits, cannot be considered as proved, but there } 


is strong support for it in the fact that the motto borne 
by the lady in the poem, as described in the lines: 







Therfore hir woord wipoute variaunce 
Enbrouded was, as men my3t[e] se: 
‘De mieulx en mieulx,’ with stones and perre: 
This [is] to sein bat she, pis benigne, 

From bettir to bettir hir hert[e] dop resigne, 
And al hir wil, to Venus pe goddes, 

Whan bat hir list hir harmes to redresse,* 










is the motto of the Pastons. There are certain considera- 
tions, however, which compel us to caution in this matter. 
The most important of these is that we do not know at 
what date the Pastons adopted the motto “ De mieux en 
mieux,” for the earliest use of it cited by Dr. MacCracken 
is by Sir William Paston who died in 1608.° If the 
motto was used by the Pastons as early as the fifteenth 
century we ought, in view of the abundance of material 
at our disposal, to be able to prove the fact. Moreover, 
if this was Judge William Paston’s motto, why does it 
appear as a decoration on his lady’s garments during the 
wooing, before the betrothal?* Tempting as Dr. Mac- 


























* Paston Letters, 1, pp. xxii, 11, D. N. B. xiv, pp. 5 ff. 
? Temple of Glass, ed. Schick, 11. 308-314. 
* Publications of the Modern Language Association, XXIII, p. 134. 
* Dr. MacCracken (ibid., pp. 138, 139) anticipates this objection, but 
not convincingly. For a lady to wear the motto of her lover before 
betrothal is somewhat different from a wife’s wearing her husband’s 
Dr. MacCracken concludes with saying: ‘“ Of 









arms after marriage. 
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Cracken’s hypothesis is, our information is as yet so im- 
perfect that we can neither accept nor reject the solution 
he offers us. 

If further investigation should be unable to prove Wil- 
liam Paston’s connection with the Temple of Glass, there 


is no other member of the family whom we can with any 


confidence assert to have been a patron of letters. Sir 
John Paston (1442-1479) was an enthusiastic book col- 
lector, and may have been a patron also. But in the 
absence of evidence we must refrain from stating more 
than the mere possibility that, with his very genuine love 
of literature and his readiness to spend money for the 
gratification of his taste, he did not confine himself to 
buying books, but may have, on occasion, caused one to be 
written for his special benefit.? 

At a distance of about fifteen miles from Paston was 
Caister, one of the residences of Sir John Fastolf (1378 ?- 
1459). He had houses also at Yarmouth and Norwich.* 
It would be superfluous to show in detail the closeness of 
Fastolf’s relations with the Pastons, for it is well known 
that they were (in Fastolf’s words) “ cousins” and that 
he bequeathed to John Paston (1421-1466) all of his 


course, it cannot be proved that Agnes Barry did not bring this motto 
with her into the family.” If this could be substantiated it would 
furnish the most satisfactory way out of the difficulty. 

*The Paston letters contain abundant evidence of Sir John’s book- 
ishness and most of the passages are well known. See letters 5638, 
596, 632, 690, 746, 747, 749, 869. 

7 We may note, before leaving Sir John, letter 794, from one John 
Pympe to Sir John Paston, dated 1477. It consists of five stanzas 
in rime royal, with a postscript in prose. Apparently John Pympe 
was an author, but I have no knowledge of him except this letter. 
Was Sir John his patron? 

*D. N. B., xvii, pp. 235, 237. Fastolf took up his permanent 
residence in Norfolk in 1454 (Paston Letters, 1, pp. 1xxxix, exii) but 
the family was an old one in the county (D. WV. B., ibid.). 
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lands in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk.! Altho 
Sir John was first of all a soldier and man of business, 
he is known to have had an interest in books and learning. 

From a note in ms. Harleian 2266 we know that his 
step-son, Stephen Scrope, translated for him in 1450 the 
Dicta et opiniones diversorum philosophorum : 


This Boke byfore wretyn is callid in French Letris, Ditz de 
Philisophius and in Englyshe, for to sey, the Doctryne & the Wyse- 
dome of the Wyse, Auncyent Philosophers, as Arystotle, Plato, 
Socrates, Tholome, & suche ober. Translated out of Laten into 
Frenche to Kyng Charles the Syxte ofe Fraunce by Wyllyam Tyn- 
gnovyle Knyght, late Provest of the Cyte ofe Parys: and sythe now 
late translatyd out of Frenshe tung in to Englyshe, the yere of our 
Lorde 1450. to John Fostalfe Knyghte for his Contemplacion & 
Solas by Stevyn Secrope Squyer, Sonne in Law to the seide Fostalle. 
Deo Gracias.’ 


And from Caxton’s prolog to Tully of Old Age we know 
that Fastolf caused a translation to be made of Cicero's 
De Senectute: 

hEre begynneth the prohemye vpon the reducynge, both out of 
latyn as of frensshe in to our englyssh tongue, of the polytyque book 
named Tullius de Senectute ... whiche book was translated and 
thystoryes openly declared by the ordenaunce & desyre of the noble 
Auncyent knyght Syr Johan Fastolf of the countee of Norfolk 
banerette.® 


It has been conjectured by some scholars that this trans- 
lation was made by William Worcester,* Fastolf’s sec- 
retary, for we know that in 1473 Worcester presented to 
Bishop Wayneflete of Winchester an English version which 
he had made of this work.® Whether or not this trans- 


* Paston Letters, 1, pp. 1xxxvii, 296, 297, 461; 1, p. viii, etc. 

Cat. Lib. MSS. Harl., 1, p. 633. 

* Blades, Caxton, L. 1861, 1, p. 159. 

*Sidney Lee, in D. N. B. xviii, p. 238; Gairdner, Paston Letters, 
I, p. exiv. 

*See Itineraria Symonis Simeonis et Willelmi de Worcestre, ed. 
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lation had originally been made for Fastolf, we know of 
other literary commissions that Worcester performed for 
his master. Of his Acta domini Johannis Falstoph, 
which appears to be lost, we have very little information, 
but there is a strong probability that it was written at 
Fastolf’s command.! There is manuscript evidence, how- 
ever, that Worcester’s Verificatio omnium stellarum fix- 
arum pro anno 1440 was written under the patronage of 
Fastolf.2 It cannot be said that the knight was a gene- 
rous patron, for his treatment of both Worcester and 
Serope was decidedly shabby,* but this was merely a 
specific symptom of the man’s general character, which 
was hard and grasping. The notable point is that he 
eared for literature at all, not that he showed a disinclina- 
tion to pay a good price for the work done for him. 

Ingham, about nine miles from Caister,* was the seat 


J. Nasmith, Cantab., 1778, p. 368: “ 1473. die 10 augusti presentavi 
W. episcopo Wyntoniensi apud Asher librum Tullii de Senectute per 
me translatum in anglicis, sed nullum regardum recepi de episcopo.” 
* Tanner had apparently seen a MS. of this work; see Bibliotheca, 
p. 115. It appears also to be referred to in Paston Letters, 1, p. 545. 
?I give the title according to Tanner’s version of it. Gairdner 
(Paston Letters, 1, p. exiv) gives it, from Ms. Laud. B. 23, as 
“ Stellae versificatae pro anno 1440 ad instantiam J. Fastolfe mili- 
tis.” For lists of Worcester’s numerous other works see Tanner, 
and D. N. B., txt, pp. 442, 443. His De ordinibus religiosorum tam 
nomine quam habitu compilatus de diversis cronicis in civitate 
Lond.” was written for a Norfolk patron, Nicholas Ancrage, prior 
of St. Leonard’s, a Benedictine cell close to Norwich, in 1465. Valu- 
able information about Worcester is contained in an essay, The Note 
Books of William Worcester, in F. A. Gasquet’s Old English Bible. 
* Paston Letters, 1, pp. exiii-vi, 300, 301. There is some reason 
for believing that Fastolf had some connection with the Book of 
Noblesse, presented to Edward IV in 1475, some years after Fas- 
tolf’s death. For the evidence see J. G. Nichols’s introduction to 
that text in the volume edited by him for the Roxburghe Club. 
*My designations of distance thruout this paper will always refer 
to air lines, and not to the actual distances by road, and are only 
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of Sir Miles Stapleton, one of the leading men of Norfolk 
at the period with which we are dealing, and well known 
to Fastolf and the Pastons. He, as well as John Paston, 
appears to have been Fastolf’s “cousin,” tho I do not 
know the precise nature of their relationship.’ His testa- 
ment, made in 1444, named Sir John as executor. He 
was often on the commission of the peace for Norfolk and 
Suffolk, in company with Sir John Fastolf or John Pas- 
ton,? and is frequently mentioned in the Paston letters 
in connection with the affairs of that family.* 

Sir Miles Stapleton (d. 1466) plays a part in East 
Anglian literary history as the patron of John Metham, 
apparently a resident of Norwich, who is styled “ scolere 
of Cambryg,” and “sympyl scoler of philosophie,” the 
author of several pseudo-scientific treatises on such sub- 
jects as palmistry and physiognomy,® but chiefly of the 
romance of Amoryus and Cleopes, which he wrote in 1448 








rough approximations of the air lines. They will be useful, how- 
ever, as relative indications of the distances between places referred 
to, which are marked on the map facing the first page of this article. 
This map, which is only a tracing of a tracing from Stanford’s 
London Atlas, makes no pretensions to accuracy and is furnished 
merely as a help in locating the places referred to. 

* Paston Letters, 1, p. 393, abstract of a letter of Fastolf, calling 
Stapleton “ my cousin.” 

? Blomefield’s Norfolk, 1x, p. 321. 

*Sir Miles Stapleton appears with Sir John Fastolf in the com- 
missions of 1445, 1447, 1448, 1450, 1452. He appears in the com- 
mission of 1447 with John Paston. See Calendar of the Patent 
Rolls, 1441-6, p. 474; 1446-52, p. 592. 

*Paston Letters, 1, pp. 39, 141, 120, 152, 156, ete. In 1450 and 
thereabouts Paston was apparently on very good terms with Staple- 
ton, but later their relations became somewhat strained, for in 1461 
Paston calls him “that knavyssh knyght, Sir Miles Stapilton” 
(Paston Letters, 11, p. 28, letter to Margaret Paston). 

° For the list of his works see Furnivall, Political, Religious, and 
Love Poems, re-edited 1903, E. E. T. S., p. 308. 
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or 1449 for Sir Miles and Lady Catherine Stapleton, to 
which he gave the following heading: 


Thys ys the story off a knyght, howe he dyd many wurthy dedys 
be the help off a lady, the qwyche taught hym to ouercome a meru- 
ulus dragon, the qwyche was a C ffote longe. And this knyght was 
clepyd Amoryus, & the lady, Cleopes.’ 


The romance itself has not yet been printed, but Dr. Fur- 
nivall was good enough to give us a summary of it, with 


the prolog and epilog, which throw no little light on 
Metham and his little public. After an invocation, a brief 
statement of the history of the parents of his hero and 
heroine, and a stanza of apology, Metham tells us what led 
him to write the story: 


But cause qwy that I this boke endyght, 

Is, that noqwere in Latyne ner Englysch I coude yt aspye; 
But in Grwe y had yt wrytyn, lymnyd bryght 

With lettrys off gold, that gay were wrowght to the ye, 
That causyd me to meruel that thei so gloryusly 

Was adornyd: & offtyn I enqwyryd of letteryd clerkys, 

Qwat yt myght be, that poyntyd was with so merwulus werkys. 


But alle thei seyd that yt was, be supposyng, 

Grwe; but qwat yt ment, thei nyst ryght not at alle. 
And as yt ffortunyd, ther come rydyng 

To Norwyche, a Greke, to home I schewyd in specyal 
Thys fforsayd boke; & he, iche word, bothe gret & smal, 
In Latyne yt expungyd; & thus, be hys infformacion, 

I had the trwe grownd & very conclusyon.* 


Metham coneludes his romance, says Dr. Furnivall, with 
praise of his patrons, Sir Miles Stapleton and Lady Cath- 
erine, and ends with the following epilog: 


1 Ibid., p. 301. 
2 Ibid., p. 303. 
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And yff I the trwthe schuld here wryght, 
As gret a style I schuld make in euery dregre, 

As Chauncerys, off qwene Eleyne or Cresseyd, doht endyht, 
Or off Polyxchene, Grysyld, or Penelope. 

As beuteuus, as womanly, as pacyent, as thei were wunt to be, 
Thys lady was, qwan I endytyd this story, 

Floryschyng, the seuyn & twenty yere off the sext kyng Henry.’ 


Go now, lytyl boke, & with alle obeychaun, 
Enterly me ecomende to my lord and mastyr eke, 

And to hys ryght reuerend lady, with alle plesaun;, 
Enfformyng them, how ffeythfully I hem beseke 

Off supportacion of the rude endytyng owte of Greke; 
For alle this wrytyng ys sayd vndyr correccion, 
Bothe off thi rymyng, & eke off thi translacion. 


For thei that greyheryd be, afftyr ffolkys estymacion, 

Nedys must more cunne, be kendly nature, 

In yche syens qwere-in thei haue ther operacion,— 

Sythyn that crafft comyth be contynwaun; [i. e. continuance] in-to 
euery creature,— 

Than he that late begynnyth, as be demonstracion 

My mastyr Chauncerys, I mene, that longe dyd endure 

In practyk off rymyng; qwerffore proffoundely 

With many prouerbys, hys bokys be rymyd naturelly.? 


Eke Ion Lydgate, sumtyme monke off Byry, 
His bokys endytyd with termys off retoryk 
And hallff chongyd Latyne, with conseytys off poetry 

And craffty Imagynacionys off ym[a]gys ffantastyk, 
ea no gap in the Ms. . .... J 

But eke hys qwyght [i. e. wit] her schewyd, & hys late werk, 
How that hys contynwaun; made hym both a poyet & a clerk. 


127 Henry VI is from 1 Sept., 1448 to 31 Aug., 1449. Metham’s 
language might suggest that Lady Catherine died between the com- 
pletion of the romance and the writing of the epilog, but this was 
not the case, for she was still living on 2 Jan., 7 Edward IV, having 
married, after the death of Sir Miles, Sir Richard Harcourt of 
Ellendale, Staffordshire (Blomefield’s Norfolk, 1x, p. 321). 

?7Metham’s apology might indicate either that he wrote this 
romance in his youth, and had not acquired that skill which “ con- 
tinuance” gives, or that he began to rime when he was somewhat 
old. His treatise on palmistry, immediately preceding the Amoryus 
and Cleopes, bears a note to the effect that it was “translatyd” into 
English “the xxv. wyntyr off hys age.” 
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But nowe thei bothe be pasyd; & affter schal I. 
Qwef-ffor I make this schort orysun: 

O welle of mercy, Iesu,—that I, be ffreelness & ffoly 

Haue thee offendyd in dede or in ony Imagynacion,— 

Fully off fforyeffnes I thee beseche, with my herty; hole emmocion, 
Purposyng to amende alle that I haue done amys; 

To me, Iesu, now thi mercy, fful necessary ys. 


And thei that my sympyl wrytyng schal rede, 

Off storyis off elde tyme, yff thei lyste, off ther godene3, 

Qwere thei Ion Metham in boke; ffynde, pray for hym to spede 
In vertuys; ffor he off rymyng toke the besyne; 

To comfforte them that schuld[e] falle in heuynes, 

For tyme on-ocupyid, qwan ffolk haue lytyl to do, 

On haly dayis to rede, me thynk yt [ys] best so. 


From the familiar way in which Metham speaks of Lyd- 
gate, and from the early information he had of his death,” 
it seems probable that he was personally acquainted with 
him. It is rather likely that Sir Miles Stapleton also 
knew Lydgate; at any rate, in the year Sir Miles was 


sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk he paid to Lydgate the 


? Furnivall, op. cit., pp. 306-308. I can give no other information 
about Metham than that furnished by the Quaritch Ms. That he 
was a scholar of Cambridge, probably a resident of Norwich, and 
flourished c. 1449 is all we have. Dr. Furnivall says (p. 308) that, 
according to the statement of the Registrary, the Cambridge Univer- 
sity records do not mention him. Nor is he mentioned in such 
Norwich records as I have examined, nor in the Norfolk Feet of 
Fines. The family appears to have been originally of Yorkshire, 
with branches in Lincolnshire, to judge from the authorities referred 
to in G. W. Marshall’s Genealogist’s Guide. It is possible that 
John Metham is to be connected with Thomas Metham who married 
Elizabeth, the sister of Thomas Stapleton of Kentmere, etc., of the 
Yorkshire Stapletons, from whom the Norfolk branch of the family 
sprang. Thomas Stapleton died in 1373; Thomas Metham in 1402-3, 
aetat. 24, leaving male descendants who held the barony for several 
hundred years. See for this the Complete Peerage, vul, p. 242, 
note b. 

7 See letters by Dr. MacCracken and the present writer in the 
Nation, Feb. 29 and March 14, 1912. 
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£3 16s. 8d. due on his annuity, which was payable out 
of the issues of those two counties.' 
Sir Miles may also have made the acquaintance of Lyd- 






% gate thru the poet’s connection with the De la Poles, for 
y Lady Catherine Stapleton was the daughter of Thomas de 





E la Pole, unele of William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk 
3 (1396-1450).* This great nobleman, head of one of the 
richest and most powerful families in England, was 





closely associated with the Norfolk families with which 





we have been dealing. Stapleton made him supervisor of 






the testament of which Fastolf was executor.? He served 





frequently on the commission of the peace with William 
Paston, John Paston, Sir John Fastolf, and Sir Miles 
Stapleton. Two of his Norfolk estates, Costesey and 
Causton, lay within twenty miles of Paston. He was not 











1R. Steele, Lydgate and Burgh’s Secrees of Old Philosophers, 
E. E. T. S., p. xxvi, Doc. v1. 

? According to the monumental inscription given by Blomefield: 
“et [orate] p. a’i’ab, D’ne Catherine, filie D’ni Thomas Poole, fil. 
Michaelis nup. comitis Suff . .” (Norfolk, 1x, p. 324). This Thomas 
must have been the second son of the first Earl of Suffolk, for the 
third earl died without male issue, and the Thomas who was son of 
the second earl was a priest. For these details see D. N. B., XLvt, 
pp. 33, 34. For a good genealogy of the Stapletons see Norfolk 
Archeology, vols. vil, XvI. By Sir Miles’s marriage to Elizabeth 
Felbrigg (his first wife) and the marriage of his daughter to Sir 
William Calthorp, he was connected with two of the foremost families 
of Norfolk. 

*See Blomefield, as cited in note 2, p. 197 above. 

‘He served with William Paston on the commissions of 1430, 1431, 
1434, 1436, 2 Jan. 1437, and 14 March 1437. He served with William 
Paston and Sir John Fastolf on the commissions of May 1437, 1438, 
1441, and 1444. He served with Sir Miles Stapleton on the com- 
missions of 1438, and 1439, and 1440, and with Sir Miles Stapleton 
and Sir John Fastolf on those of 1445 and 1448. He served on the 
commission of 1447 with Sir John Fastolf, Sir Miles Stapleton, and 
John Paston. See Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1429-36, p. 621; 
1436-41, pp. 586, 590, 591; 1441-6, p. 474: 1446-52, p. 592. 
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only a great person at court and a leading counsellor of 
the King, but one of the great magnates of East Anglia, 
for his holdings of land in Norfolk and Suffolk, especially 
the latter, greatly outnumbered those in all the other 
counties together.’ 

The Duke of Suffolk was a practitioner, as well as a 
patron, of the art of letters. The precise amount of his 
work that has come down to us is uncertain, but we may 
be sure at least of his authorship of the six poems in 
French that are ascribed to him by Shirley.” It is very 
improbable, however, that he should have written only 
French verse, for his prose remains, scanty as they are, 
prove him to have been, in Dr. MacCracken’s words, “a 
master of English.” Considerable probability has recently 
been shown by Dr. MacCracken for believing Suffolk to 
have been the author of the English poems preserved in 
the manuscripts of his friend Charles d’Orléans and of 
a group of English poems in Fairfax ms. 16.° 


1 For a list of the estates of which William de la Pole died seized, 
see Dugdale, Baronage of England, 11, p. 189. In Suffolk there were 
about 35 manors, ete., in Norfolk 5, and in all the other counties 
about 21. The estates in Suffolk are particularly frequent in the 
district immediately east of Bury, in the neighbourhood of Stow 
Market, Hadleigh, and Eye. Others are near Harleston, Halesworth, 
Saxmundham, Ipswich, and Lowestoft. In Norfolk, Causton is 4 m. 
WSW of Aylsham, Costesey 444 m. NW of Norwich, and Stocton 
31% m. NW of Beccles. William de la Pole was born at Cotton, 
about 13 miles E. by N. from Bury, and was buried at Wingfield, 
near the Norfolk line (D. N. B., xtv1, pp. 50, 55). 

* These, with the English poems suspected to be the work of Suf- 
folk, are printed by Dr. MacCracken in his article, An English 
Friend of Charles of Orléans, in Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, xxv1, pp. 142 ff. Dr. MacCracken’s interest in 
East Anglian patrons of letters began at an earlier date than my 
own, and it is a pleasure to acknowledge the help he has afforded 
me in my study of the subject. 

*See preceding note. William de la Pole is sometimes spoken 
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William de la Pole’s interest in Lydgate is attested by 
the following notation affixed to that poet’s petition for 
new letters patent of his annuity of £7 13 s. 4d., in 1441: 








Rex apud Westmonasterium xiiij° die Novembris anno xx. con- 
cessit presentem billam ut petitur, et mandavit Custodi privati 
sigilli sui facere garrantum Cancellario Anglie, ut ipse desuper 
fieri faciat litteras patentes secundum tenorem copie presentibus 
annexe, presentibus Domino Suffolcie qui billam prosecutus est 








ac me 
Adam Moleyns.* 







It is further shown by his possession of Lydgate’s Story 
of Thebes, the Arundel as. of this work bearing the Duke’s 
arms.” We have no evidence of Suffolk’s connection with 
the composition of any particular work of Lydgate’s, but 
we know that the poem often called Virtues of the Mass 
was written for the Countess of Suffolk. The ms. note 
containing this piece of information is not dated and does 
not mention the countess’s Christian name, saying merely: 











Interpretatio missae in lingua materna secundum Johannem Lid- 
gate, monachum de Buria, ad rogatum dominae comitissae de 
Suthefolchia.® 






This lady is generally taken to be the wife of William 










of as a patron of Reginald Pecock. He was certainly his eccle- 
siastical patron (Repressor, ed. Babington, Rolls Series, 1, xxxii) 
but I have found no evidence of his being his literary patron. 












r 1Steele, Secrees of Old Philosophers, E. E. T. S., p. xxvii, Doe. 
P vit. Adam Moleyns, afterwards bishop of Chichester, is not the per- 
F son Lydgate refers to in the Departing of Thomas Chaucer, but 
4 a considerably younger man, for no notice occurs of him before 1436 
4 (D. N. B., xxxvim, p. 131). The italics are mine. 

3 ? MacCracken, Studies in the Life and Writings of John Lydgate, 
a Harvard, 1907, (unpublished) dissertation. 

4 * Cat. Cod. MSS. in Coll. Aulisque Oron., Pars 1, S. Johannis Bap- 








tistae, p. 16. 
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de la Pole, who was the daughter of Thomas Chaucer, 
and we have no evidence inconsistent with the identitica- 
tion, but it is possible that she was the wife of the second 
or of the third Earl of Suffolk, for both countesses wer 
alive at a date well within Lydgate’s literary career. 
In any case, however, the ms. note is good evidence thai 
Lydgate enjoyed the patronage as well as the friendship 
of the De la Poles. 

Lydgate’s superior from 1429 to 1446 was William 
Curteis. As abbot of the great monastery of St. Ed 
mund’s, Curteis was one of the greatest lords of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and therefore well known to the gentry of 
those counties. He was appointed in 1440 and 1442 with 
the Earl of Suffolk, Sir Miles Stapleton, and others to 
treat with divers spiritual and secular persons touching a 
loan to the King. Dr. MacCracken has pointed out the 
fact that William Paston became a brother of the Abbey 
of Bury St. Edmund’s in 1429.° 

In the winter of 1433-4 occurred one of the most notable 
events of William Curteis’s term as abbot: 

In the twelfth year of his age and reign, on the feast of All Saints, 
A. D. 1433, King Henry the Sixth determined to celebrate the ap- 
proaching Christmas in the monastery of St. Edmund; and there to 
reside till the St. George’s day following. When the intention of 
the royal visit was made known to William Curteis, the Abbot, then 
at his manor of Elmswell, highly gratified with this distinguished 
honour, he hastened with all possible dispatch to Bury, that arrange- 
ments might immediately be made for entertaining his royal guest 


in an appropriate manner, becoming the splendor and dignity of 
his elevated station.‘ 


* Both died later than 1415 (Complete Peerage, vu, pp. 304, 305). 

*Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1436-41, p. 504; 1441-6, p. 62. 
Curteis became abbot of St. Edmund’s about Feb. 18, 1429 (ibid., 
1422-9, p. 528). 

* Publications of the Modern Language Association, XXII, p. 134. 

*Richard Yates, History and Antiquities of the Abbey of St. 
Edmund’s Bury, pp. 150, 151. 
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In connection with this visit Curteis commissioned Lyd- 
. gate to write for the King the legend of St. Hdmund and 
q St. Fremund. ‘The presentation copy of this work, Har- 
2 leian Ms. 2278, is one of the finest of fifteenth-century 






a manuscripts. ‘“* Besides the decoration of illuminated in- 
3 itials, and one hundred and twenty pictures of various 





sizes, representing the incidents related in the poetry, exe- 





cuted with the most delicate pencil, and exhibiting the 






habits, weapons, architecture, utensils, and many other 






curious particulars belonging to the age of the ingenious 






illuminator, there are two exquisite portraits of the King, 
one of William Curteis, Abbot of Bury, and one of the 
poet Lydgate kneeling at St. Edward’s shrine,” says 
Warton.! The poet himself tells us how he wrote the 







legend at the command of his superior: 








Whan sixte Herry in his estat roial 
With his sceptre of Yngland and of France, 
Heeld at Bury the feste pryncipal 

Of Cristemesse with ful gret habundance, 
And aftir that list to haue plesance— 

As his consail gan for hym prouide— 
There in his place til hesterne forto abide: 








Which at departyng in Bury from his place 
Lyst of his noblesse and magnanymite 
And of his owyn special grace, 

Meuyd in hym-silf of his benignyte, 

Of ther chapitle a brother forto be, 
Yeuyng his chapleyns occasion and matier 
Ay to remembre on him in ther praier: 








S In this mater there is no more to seyn, 

F Sauf: to the kyng forto do plesaunce, 

: Thabbot William, his humble chapeleyn, 
Gaf me in charge to do myn attendaunce 








* History of English Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, 11, p. 56. 
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The noble story to translate in substaunce 
Out of the latyn aftir my kunnyng, 

He in ful purpos to yeue it to the kyng. 
And thouh I was bareyn of elloquence, 
Hauyng no practik fresshley to endite, 

I took upon me vndir obedience 

Aftir his biddyng me lowly forto quite.’ 


The legend of St. Edmund is not the only work Lydgate 
wrote for William Curteis “‘ under obedience,” in the 
strict sense of the word.” All of Lydgate’s work from 
1429 to 1446 must, of course, have had the sanction of 
this abbot, but at least one other piece of verse was written 
at his express command, namely, a version of the De 
Profundis in ms. Harleian 2255, of which the concluding 
stanza says that he was: 


* Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, Neue Folge, St. Edmund und 
Fremund, pp. 379 ff. 

7A parallel case of a religious undertaking literary work at the 
command of his superior occurs in the case of the prose legends of 
saints contained in MS. Douce 114, printed in Anglia, vol. vi. In 
the “shorte Apologetik of pis englisshe compyloure” the author 
asks forgiveness from his readers for the faults of his writing, 
that they may be 


raper arettynge his lewdnesse to symple ignorauns and obe- 
dyens panne to pryde or presumpcyone. For wite alle men pat 
he pe whiche drewe pis englysche, so as (it) is, oute of latyne, 
knowynge his owne sympilnesse and vnkonynge, durst not haue 
presumed to take siche a labour on hand, but if his souereyn 
hadde bidden hym, whome he myghte not ageyne-seye. Neuer- 
peles a souereyns prayer may be clepyd a comaundemente, as 
on seib pus: Est orare patrum species violenta iubendi, Et 
quasi nudato supplicat ense potens—pat is to mene: a priours 
preyynge til obeyand monke is a bidynge. Lingue, non ferri, 
Prior vtitur ense potenti. Non contradizi, sum quia verna sui 
(pp. 195, 196). 


The Proemium to the Eulogium Historiarum (ed. Haydon, Rolls 
Series, 1, pp. 1-5) informs us that that work also was undertaken at 
the command of the author’s superior. 
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Late charchyd in myn oold dayes 

By William Curtys which gafe Comaundement 
That I shuld graunte myn assent 

Ofe that Kynrede make a Memorial 

With De Profundis whan so that it be sent, 
At his Chirche to hang it on the Wal.’ 


This manuscript, which contains about forty-five pieces 
of religious verse (chiefly Lydgate’s), is marked with the 
arms of the Abbey and of Curteis, and appears to have 
been made for him.? 


SaMvEL Moore. 


*Cat. Harl. MSS., u, p. 592. 
? MacCracken, Studies, ete. 





XI.—THE HAUNTED MERE IN BEOWULF 


I 


Romance, so modern criticism proclaims, is in no wise 
incompatible with the temper of the heroic epic. As in 
tragedy moments of poignant emotion are at once height- 
ened and relieved by the introduction of comedy, so in 
epic a classic clearness of outline and tranquillity of mood 
are rendered doubly effective when contrasted with the 
mystery and magic of romance. Nowhere is this more 


clearly illustrated than in the second adventure of the 
Anglo-Saxon epic Beowulf, in which the hero does battle 
with a supernatural monster far away from the haunts of 
men. The scene shifts suddenly from the realistic setting 
at the Danish court, and the very air grows heavy with 
baleful suggestion,—just as when the lights and feasting 
of the Wartburg are left behind and the mountain in 
which Venus holds her revels looms up at twilight. 
“That,” says the Anglo-Saxon poet, “is an uncanny 
place.” The situation grows tense with a new horror, not 
felt even in the earlier scene when the demon Grendel, 
creeping through the mists of evening, invades once too 
often the hall of the Danes. The element of strangeness 
is added to beauty, with marvellous effect. 

The picture of this wild abode of demons is set before 
us in some twenty lines, which are hardly to be matched 
and certainly not to be surpassed in Anglo-Saxon for sheer 
poetic beauty. It would be superfluous to quote these 
lines, indeed, were it not that they must presently receive a 
more critical inspection than has sometimes been accorde:| 
to them. Their power has been universally recognized. 
but their significance has not, I believe, been fully 
understood. 
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Hie dygel lond 
warigead, wulf-hleodu, windige nessas, 
frécne fen-gelid, ber fyrgen-stréam 

1360 under nessa genipu nider gewited, 
fldd under foldan. Nis pet feor heonon 
mil-gemearces, pet sé mere standed; 
ofer p&#m hongiad hrinde bearwas, 
wudu wyrtum fest weter overhelmad. 

1365 p&r meg nihta gehw&m nid-wundor séon, 
fyr on flode. Nod bes fréd leofad 
gumena bearna, pet pone grund wite. 
péah-be h#d-stapa hundum geswenced, 
heorot hornum trum holt-wudu séce, 

1370 feorran gefljmed, &r hé feorh seled, 
aldor on Ofre, &r hé in wille, 
hafelan hjdan. Nis pet héoru stow. 
Ponon yé-geblond ip astiged 
won t6é wolenum, ponne wind styred 

1375 145 gewidru, o3-pet lyft drysmad, 

roderas réotad.* 


It is extraordinary that this passage, so remarkable in 
itself and so important for the general interpretation of the 
epic, has not received more careful attention. There have 
been comparatively few attempts to visualize the scene 
and to reconcile it with other passages in the poem.” The 
most diverse views in regard to the location of the haunted 
pool have been held by critics. Only a few illustrations 
from the writings of prominent scholars need be cited. 
Brandl * and Schiick* think of it as an inland lake. 


*Ed. Heyne-Socin, revised by Schiicking, ninth ed., Paderborn, 
1910. 

? The best are by Brooke, who does not take into account all the 
evidence, and Panzer, who does not consider the views of other 
scholars. A dissertation by E. Erlemann announces a discussion of 
the location of the fight with Grendel as one of the “ Thesen,” but 
this discussion is not printed. See below, p. 227. 

* Paul’s Grundriss, second ed., p. 989: “unter einem Binnensee,” 
ete. 

*Studier i Beowulfsagan, Uppsala, 1909, “pA bottmen af en 
insji,” ete. Cf. p. 18, where he seems to regard it as a marsh,— 
“pa bottnen af ett triisk,” etc. 
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Chadwick is doubtful; he regards it as “a pool over- 
shadowed with trees, but apparently connected with the 
sea.” ' Stopford Brooke says, “‘ It seems to be conceive: 
by many as a deep morass in the midst of the moor, over- 
hung with trees. But this is a careless reading of the text. 
It is a sea-mere, a sea-pool.””* Panzer, too, believes it is 
salt water. “ The demons dwell at the bottom of the sea 
(auf dem Grunde des Meeres) . . . yet evidently near the 
shore.” * Olrik apparently holds a similar view, “A troll, 
Grendel, comes at night up out of the sea (op af sgen).” * 
Clark Hall calls the haunt of the ogres “a weird lake, or 
more probably, an almost land-locked: arm of the sea.” ® 
The most far-reaching conclusions have been drawn from 
these different conceptions. Miillenhoff and Simrock 
thought Grendel and his dam were sea-monsters, and upon 
this basis constructed those elaborate mythological hypo- 
theses which enjoyed so much favor in their own day, and 
are still held in honor. Grendel is, according to Miillen- 


hoff, “ the gigantic god or demon of the wild and gloomy 
sea at the time of the vernal equinox. ... Grendel is 
really identical with his mother, who likewise is only a 


1 Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. 1, p. 25. 

* History of Early English Literature, N. Y., 1892, p. 42. The 
description in Brooke’s shorter English Literature from the Begin- 
ning to the Norman Conquest is not so detailed, but is in essential 
agreement with the longer work. 

* Studien zur germanischen Sagengeschichte, 1, Beowulf. Munich, 
1910, p. 281. 

* Danmarks Heltedigtning, Vol. 1, p. 13. 

5 Beowulf, London, 1911, p. 5. 

* As, for example, by Chantepie de la Saussaye, Religion of the 
Teutons, Boston, 1902, pp. 159-160. “ That nature-myths lie concealed 
behind the main episodes of Beowulf may be regarded as certain. 
.... The high floods and depths of the sea have ... . been per- 
sonified in the savage water monsters of Grendel and his mother.” 
The remarks on Beowulf in this generally excellent book are exceed- 
ingly infelicitous. 
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personification of the depths of the sea.” On the other cg 
hand, the demons have been explained by Uhland and by a 
Laistner as typifying the diseases of the pestilent marshes. iil 
These, and other analogous theories, are too well known to 
need further mention.’ The only point to which I would 
é call attention here is, that if we are going to mythologize 
at all in criticising Beowulf, as Brandl and others insist 
we should, it is important to know what we are mytholo- 
gizing about.” 

q Before considering other contradictions and discrepan- 
cies in the poem, it will be well to look once more at the 
lines just quoted, and endeavor to arrive at a true under- 
standing of them. We shall then be in a better position to 
compare this formal description of the pool with the other 
indications of its nature afforded by the epic. For the 
sake of clearness the entire passage is first translated, in a 
literal rather than in an imaginative way. The half-lines 
of the translation have been made to coincide, as far as 
possible, with the half-lines of the text. 
























They a secret region 
inhabit, wolf-cliffs, windy nesses, 
dangerous pathways through the fens, where the mountain- 

stream 

1360 under the mists of the heights downwards descendeth, 
flood beneath the earth. Not far is it hence 
in measurement of miles that the mere standeth; 
over it hang hoar-frosted (7) trees, 
woods firmly rooted overshadow the water. 

1365 There may each of nights a strange marvel be seen, 

















? For a review and bibliography of these hypotheses, as well as of 
those of Uhland and Laistner, see Wiilker, Grundriss der angelsichs. 
Litteratur, pp. 257 ff. 

? Cf. Brandl’s remarks in the Archiv, 1909, p. 473, criticising the 
attack made by the present writer on the mythological theories in 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 1909, 
Vol. xxiv, pp. 245 ff. 
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fire on the flood. Not so wise is any 
of the children of men as to know about those depths. 
Although the heath-rover, harried by hounds, 
the stag in the pride of his antlers, seek that forest-grove, 
driven thither from afar, sooner will he yield his life, 
his breath on the bank, than plunge in, 
hide his head. That is an uncanny place. 
There the blending of the waters riseth up 
dark to the welkin, when the wind stirreth 
1375 evil weathers, until the air darkles, 
the heavens weep. 


Fyrgen-stréam means literally, of course, “ mountain 
stream.” But here the word seems to signify not merely a 
brook or torrent, but a waterfall. Although Stopford 
Brooke’s conception of the passage as a whole seems to me 
incorrect, I think he was right in giving this meaning to 
fyrgen-stream. The rest of the description confirms this 
rendering. There are high cliffs and mountain trees 
(fyrgen-béamas 1414) round about this falling water (cf. 
nider gewited 1360). The 9-geblond is the “ blending 
of the waters” of the fall and the pool beneath, which, 
when the wind rises, seems to ascend and darken the air 
(1373-1376). The natural inference that the fyrgen- 
stréam flows into the mere is confirmed by a later passage. 


Hio (Grendel’s mother) pet lic extber 
féondes fetmum under firgen-stréam. 


The nessa genipu (1360), the “ mists of the heights,” 
may be the fine spray thrown out by the fall in its descent, 
and blown about over the windy nesses (1358). The 
water plunges downward, shrouded in this mist (1360). 
This is, indeed, so striking a suggestion of observation of 
a waterfall the actual descent of which can seldom be 


*Cf. Schticking, Glossary, p. 193: Under fyrgenstréam (bezeichnet' 
die Stelle, wo der Bergstrom nach 1359 sich ins Grendelmeer ergiesst) 
2128. See below, p. 237, for a discussion of the passage. 
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clearly seen for the spray, that the usual interpretations of 


oe 


mountain mists in general or “ sea-mists * seem colorless 





3 in comparison. 
I would also suggest a new interpretation of the phrase 






jicd under foldan. ‘“ Under the earth,” says Stopford 






Brooke, “‘ means that the stream had worn itself a deep 
1 





channel far below the surface of the moor.” Gummere 


quotes Kubla Khan, 








Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 





Down to a sunless sea. 





Gering’s conception is apparently similar, 






wo des Giessbachs Strom 
Unter finster umnebelten Felsen verschwindet 
In der Erde Schlund. 










Possibly one of these may be right, but the idea of falling 
water emphasized in 1360 seems to me to suggest a dif- 
ferent picture, that of the steep rock through which the 






fall plunges, jutting out and beetling over it in its descent. 
Under is of course often used of an object close to a height, 
though not actually underneath it; as in bat under beorge 
(211), of the galley in which Beowulf and his companions 
set sail for Denmark. One recalls Tennyson’s lines, 










And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill. 







And just as Beowulf’s galley seemed almost to be be 
neath the towering walls of the fjord, so the mingling 





of waters in the fall and the pool seemed to be beneath 
the rocks above. Folde is a vague word, which sometimes 





is rie DERE aan 


a 











* Loe, cit., p. 43. The quotations from Gummere and Gering are 
taken respectively from The Oldest English Epic, p. 83; and the 
jerman translation of Beowulf, Heidelberg, 1906. 
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signifies merely the solid elements of the universe as 
opposed ‘to fluids, as for example, ac pér lagustréamas 
.... foldan lecaP (Phoenix, 62). 

The distance of the pool from Hrothgar’s court is ex- 
pressly stated not to have been great (nis Pat feor heonvi 
mil-gemearces, 1361). But this does not seem to hav 
been very clearly visualized. The distance was appar- 
ently great enough for the warriors who returned fron 
the first visit to the pool to indulge in several hors: 
races. 

Hwilum heatso-réfe hléapan léton, 

865 on geflit faran fealwe méaras, 


See also 916 ff. Yet the path was, according to 1408 if., 
both narrow and steep for a part of the way. Thes 
inconsistencies are common in the epic, however. We 
shall have occasion presently to discuss such epic con- 
tradictions somewhat more in detail.’ 


II 


It now becomes necessary to look at the other passages 
in the poem which help to define the nature and location 
of the haunted mere, and to consider whether these pas- 
sages may all be reconciled with one another so as to give 


a consistent picture. 


‘It is perhaps worth while to point out that Panzer has misunder 
stood the text, 840 ff., “ Von Grendels Spuren heisst es 840 nur, dass 
sie geond wid-wegas verfolgt werden bis zum Meeresufer,” etc., p. 
282, note. The passage means, of course, that the “leaders of the 
people” had journeyed to Heorot to look at the marks of Grendel’s 
visit, and that they had come from far and near over ways leading 
thither from a distance; it is of ro significance as establishing the 
distance between Heorot and the pool. The rest of Panzer’s note 
need not be quoted; it may be well, however, to observe that he 
attributes far more consistency to epic descriptions than careful 


examination confirms. 
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The first adventure (to ]. 1251) repeatedly mentions 
the dwelling of Grendel and his dam as in the moors and 
‘ fens, and in darkness.’ As for the darkness, that is the 
4 natural refuge for one who is himself a devil, and who 






associates with devils— 







755 wolde on heolster fléon, 
sécan déofla gedreg. 










King Lear’s exclamation, “ Darkness and Devils!” is 
picturesque confirmation of this. There was not, appar- 
ently, much difference between a moor and a fen in Early 
English. The word fen seems to denote marshy or 
swampy land primarily, but the same meaning was in the 
Anglo-Saxon period attached to the word mdr.’ At the 
beginning of the second adventure, also, the monsters are 
said to abide in moor and fen. (Pa héo td fenne gang, 
1295; swylce twégen micle mearc-stapan moras healdan, 
1347). 

No mention at all is made of the mere until 845, when 













we learn that the wounded Grendel 





on nicera mere 
fége ond geflymed feorh-listas ber. 











It is important to observe that the mere is here conceived 


as being in the fen. The poet goes on to say that Grendel 






dréama léas 





in fen-freodso feorh ailegde 
h&dene siwle, p#r him hel onféng. 





Not much idea of the pool is gained from this passage, 









Ege *Cf. 87, 103 ff., 161 ff., 450, 710 ff., 755 ff., 762 ff., 819 ff., 844 ff. 
a *Cf. the N. E. D. “ Fen: low land covered wholly or partially with 
: shallow water, or subject to frequent inundations; a tract of such 
land; a marsh.” “ Moor: a tract of unenclosed waste ground”; also 










obs. “a marsh.” 
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beyond the fact that the water was all dyed with the 

monster’s blood, after he had dived into its depths.! 
The second adventure, as we have seen, gives precise 

details. The picturesque lines already quoted come, it 


will be remembered, from the lips of Hrothgar. He says 


(1331) that he does not know whither ? the she-demon has 
gone, but that this latest attack is vengeance for the 
death of Grendel, and that he has heard his people say 
that they have seen two such monsters roaming over the 
moors, 
swylee twégen 
micle meare-stapan moras healdan, 
ellor-g&stas. 


The natural inference is that the she-demon has sought 
her lair, which is then described (1357-76). 

It soons becomes evident, on reading this and the pas- 
sages that follow, that the conception of a lair in the marsh 
or fen is not very well sustained; at all events that there 
is much in the description which is inconsistent with this. 
There is constant mention of high and mountainous 
country. There are windy heights (1358). Cliffs obvi- 
ously surround the pool,—the Seyldings and the Geats 
await the coming of Beowulf on a nes (1600) ; they find 


Accepting the reading déaf (North. déof) for ms. deog. The 
exact rendering of the line is of small consequence for our general 
investigation. 

?T cannot accept Heinzel’s retention of MS. hwaper, “ welcher von 
beiden,” which Schiicking adopts,—cf. his ed. p. 114, and glossary p. 
221,—paraphrasing Heinzel (Anz. fiir deutsches Alt., vol. Xv, p. 173) : 
“Grendels Mutter ist in finsterer Nacht gekommen, die Diinen 
kénnen nicht bestimmt sagen, wer ihr Gegner gewesen. HrddSgir 
driickt dies aus durch: ich weiss nicht, wer von beiden es war.” 
But in the very next sentence Hrothgar continues, “ She has avenged 
the feud,” ete. Translators generally, and rightly, I think, have 
read hweder, “whither.” The ellipsis assumed by Heinzel seems 
to me too violent. 





- 
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the head of Mschere, whom the she-demon carried off, 
on a clif, just as they reach the pool (1421); they bear 
Grendel’s head away from the holm-clif (1635). To 
reach the spot one must climb, traversing 


stéap stin-hliso, stige nearwe, 
enge in-padas, uncid gelid, 
ncowle nessas, nicor-hisa fela. 


There is a mountain stream, as we have seen, and there 
are mountain trees round about (fyrgen-béamas, 1414). 
At the same time, the idea of a marsh is not wholly lost 
sight of; the mountain stream seems to be in close juxta- 


position to the “fearful pathways through the fens ” 


(1359), and the “ fire on the flood ” (1366) may refer to 


the will o’ the wisp that haunts marshy places. 

Perhaps it may be possible to reconcile these features 
of the landscape in such a way as to accord with actual 
conditions of Germanic scenery. There are, of course, 
swampy places in mountainous country; and the presence 
of the waterfall and the pool beneath might give rise, even 
in high land, to conditions something like those in the 
familiar marshy land on lower levels. Such a state of 
things is possible. But this placing of the “ fen,” which 
suggests rather a wide area of marshy ground, in the midst 
of precipitous mountain scenery creates a difficulty which 
cannot be lightly set aside. 

There is another and still more disturbing element 
of confusion: the presence of the nickers, monsters of the 
deep sea, is scarcely to be expected in an inland pool. 
For this, and other reasons, various scholars have con- 
cluded that the mere is really in some way connected with 
the sea. The grounds for this view have perhaps never 
been set forth so fully as by Stopford Brooke. 
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“It [the dwelling of the monsters] seems to be conceived by many 
as a deep morass in the midst of the moor, overhung by trees. But 
this is a careless reading of the text. It is a sea-mere, a sea- 
pool. schere’s head is found on its edge, and its edge is the 
sea-cliff (holm-clif). In its waters are sea-dragons that seek 
the sea; the nickers lie there on the sloping rocks of the ness, 
monsters that at mid-day go out upon the open sea, and voyage 
on the sail-road. The one of these who is killed swims in the holm 
{in the sea). Beowulf, before he plunges, arms himself to mingle 
in the depths of the sea, to seek the welter of the sea—the mere- 
grundas, the sund-gebland. It is the ocean surge (the brim-wylm) 
which receives him as he plunges. The beasts who attack him are 
sea-bee ts ‘s@-déor monig). Grendel’s mother is the sea-wolf (brim- 
wylf). It is a sea-headland where Beowulf’s thegns sit and watch 
for his return; the booty he brings back, the sword-hilt and Grendel’s 
head, is sea-booty (s@-lac). When they all return, they return from 
the sea-cliff (holm-clif). There is not a trace in all this of a deep 
pool in the moor, of a morass. We are on the sea-nesses, looking 
down into a sea-hole, and it is not difficult, from the indications 
given, to sketch the place with some accuracy. Indeed, so clearly is 
it drawn that I believe the describer had seen the very spot.” (p. 
42.) 

Some of this argument is not very convincing. The 
words s&, holm, mere, sund, brim, may be used of inland 
water, though it is somewhat difficult to adduce examples 
of this, since descriptions of small bodies of inland water 
are rare in Anglo-Saxon poetry. Bosworth-Toller cites 
two instances for s@, and several for mere. We may note 
that the stream which gushed out of the rock at the com- 
mand of St. Andrew is called mereflid (1526), sund 
(1528), geofen (1531), firgendstréam (1573), and brim 
(1574).1 The fact that certain phrases were used in the 
majority of cases to apply to the deep sea does not abso- 
lutely limit their use.? Anglo-Saxon poetry was not 
particular about the propriety of its synonyms, any moye 


1The citations are from Krapp’s edition of the Andreas, Albion 
Series, Boston, 1906. 
?The same principle applies to nes, a cliff running out into the 


water. 
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than were the ballads; which could call the babe on the 
mother’s knee an “ auld son,” or mention a “ true-love ” pig 







a who was false. Verse in which description is highly for- by 
mal and conventional disregards the nice appropriateness 






4 of the epithet. Anglo-Saxon poetic technic laid great 
stress on the accumulation of synonyms; and the language 






E was not rich enough to provide separate categories for all 






4 occasions. Hence poetic elaborations were often used 





with considerable looseness. 

But it is not so easy to dispose of the nickers. It might 
perhaps be urged that the sea-beasts in this particular spot 
were only said to be of the same sort’ that travel on the 







“ sail-road,” or sea, and that these may be fresh-water 
cousins of the deep-sea variety. This hardly settles the 






matter satisfactorily, however. The nickers are beasts of 






size and ferocity, to judge from Beowulf’s encounters with 






them during his swimming-feat with Breea, and in the 
mere itself. They seem ill-suited to the quiet inland pool 
of marshy character, with its overhanging trees and its 






mountain stream. Their presence in great numbers 





(wyrmcynnes fela, sellice s@-dracan) is disturbing to the 





picture created by the lines preceding, 1357-1376. On 





the two other occasions when Beowulf has had to deal with 
them, the nickers have been creatures of the deep sea 
(421,574). There is undoubtedly a very salty smell about 
these monsters. They really seem to have little business 






in an inland pool. 

We have, then, in various places in the poem, indiea- 
tions of three separate conceptions of the location of the 
mere: first, in the moors and fens; second, in high and 
rocky land; and third, in or near the sea. The reader 
may form his own opinion, from the preceding discussion, 









*Cf. 1428. 
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as to whether the discrepancies which have been indicated 
can be reconciled so as to show that the poet was clearly 
visualizing nature. The present writer has tried in vain 
to do this. The results of such an explanation may | 


studied in Mr. Brooke’s pages. 


“What we see then is this. At a certain point in the cliff face, 
between two jutting nesses, there is a deep sea-gorge, with a narrow 
entrance from the sea. The waves are driven into it, boil and welter 
in the confined space, and are whirled on high. At the landward 
base of the cliffs, the rocks slope downwards, and on these rocks, as 
we see afterwards, the nickers (pictured from the great seals and 
walruses) are lying, whose habit it is—and the phrase points to an 
observation of real animals intruded into the tale—to sleep in the 
morning stretched out on the ness-slopes, and at mid-day to get 
ready ‘for a sorrow-bringing expedition into the open sea, into the 
sail-road.’ At the land end of the sea-gorge the cliff rises and forms 
the neck between the two lateral nesses, and the moor, coming down 
to the neck, has been worn away into a deep channel by the working 
of a mountain stream. All along this hollow channel the descending 
stream has made trees grow, but when the torrent comes to the 
edge of the cliff—‘a ledge of gray stone,’—it leaps over in a water 
fall into the weltering waves below. Over this waterfall the trees, 
fast-rooted, hang down and darken the pool underneath. They rustle 
in the wind that comes up from below, and the vapors from the spray 
of the waterfall and the sea-tumble underneath mingle with the 
inland mists driven seaward from the moor. I have seen such places 
on the coasts of Cornwall and the north-west of Ireland. I have 
no doubt that there are many such among the fiords of Norway and 
Sweden.” (p. 43.) 


Such is the strange composite picture which we get when 
Da g 
we try to unite all the elements in the description of the 


pool. It is dangerous to try to reconcile scattered state- 
ments in the poem; Professor W. M. Hart, for example, has 
noted that various indications here and there in the course 
of the narrative “certainly do not give the same im- 


pression as Stopford Brooke’s collective description.” ' 


* Harvard Studies and Notes, Vol. x1, p. 222. Professor Hart refers 
especially to pp. 31 ffg. of Brooke’s discussion. The inconsistencies 
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Clark Hall, in the Introduction to his translation of 
Beowulf, says that “in fact, the shores of the Roskilde 
and Isse-fjords are as unlike the scene of the Second Ad- 
venture, as reconstructed by Stopford Brooke, as it is 
possible for them to be.” * But this is no particular 
objection to Brooke’s reconstruction, except in so far as 
he attempts to defend his theory by an appeal to geo- 
graphical conditions. There is no reason why the scenery 
of the epie should be like that actually existing on the 
coast of Zealand. ‘The question for us to decide is whether 
this extraordinary combination of inland and seashore, 
of marsh and mountain, of fresh water and salt water was 
due to a single poet, recalling something which he had 
actually seen, or whether we have here to do with one of 
those contaminations of different conceptions of the same 
event or scene which are elsewhere to be found in Beowulf, 
as well as in other epic poetry based on popular material. 
According to Brooke’s own theory of the evolution of the 
poem (ef. pp. 15 ff.), this description must have originated 
in Denmark, have been transmitted, in lay form, to the 
British Isles, and there faithfully preserved, in all its 
complexity, not only by all those who perpetuated this lay, 
but also by the poet who finally made an epic out of the 
scattered lays. This is obviously highly improbable. If 
we are to defend this description of the pool as actual 


in the description of the haunts of the demons have already been noted 
by critics. Cf. Panzer, loc. cit., p. 282: “Es tiberrascht zuniichst 
nach dieser Beschreibung das Gedicht an zahlreichen anderen Stellen 
versichern zu hiren, dass die beiden Diimonen die ‘ Mark,’ das ‘ Moor,’ 
den Sumpf, bewohnten..... Es erklirt sich das offenbar daraus, 
dass die unbebaute Mark vor dem Meere, der Wald- und Sumpfgiirtel, 
der zwischen der See und dem Kénigshofe liegt, noch zum Bereiche 
der Diimonen gerechnet werden.”—Panzer fails to note that the pool 
itself is actually put in the fen; ef. 1. 851 and the preceding dis- 
cussion, p. 215. 

*Edition of 1901, p. xxiii. 
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observation of nature, we had better attribute it to the 
final poet himself, as a reminiscence of his observation of 
English scenery. The Germanic peoples were fond of 
borrowing stories from abroad, and recasting them to suit 
themselves, and, of course, they never bothered about 
accuracy of scenic setting, any more than they did about 
consistency of chronology or of genealogy. When the 
Scandinavians took over the story of the Niblungs, the 
made Brynhild, after her betrothal to Gunnar, walk . 
on the glaciers in her angry broodings.’’ They did 
stop to inquire whether the place where the historical 
Gundicarius held his court was provided with glaciers. 
When they sent his kinsmen on a journey to the court of 
Attila, they were so little sure of their geography that they 
now conceived the journey as made by water, and now by 
land.* It would of course be easy to multiply instances 
of this sort, were others necessary. But it needs little 
acquaintance with Germanic poetry to prove that the 
scenery of any story was imagined to be of the sort with 
which the tellers of the story were themselves familiar. 
The present writer feels that the most reasonable expla- 
nation of the discrepancies in the description of the 
haunted pool is that the epic, in its present form, preserves 
traces of different conceptions, which came into existence 
at different stages in the development of the story. We 
must undoubtedly imagine the lay or lays on the general 
subject of the fight with Grendel and his dam as circu- 


lating orally in versions varying somewhat one from 
another. The original idea of the lair of these demons, 
whatever this may have been in the tale as brought to 
Britain, may well have been altered in time, so that the 


1 Sigurparkvipa en skamma, st. 8. 
2 Contrast the Atlamél with the Atlakvipa. 
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same general story might circulate in regions not very far 
apart, with different stage-settings. Then, when these lays : 
were finally utilized by a single poet for a continuous epic, a 
traces of these different conceptions might appear in his 
work. It is possible, of course, that even before the final t & 
recasting into approximately the present form, there might 
be interinfluence between the separate lays.’ 

This view of the situation is borne out by abundant and 5 q 
unimpeachable testimony. Consider, for example, the 
fusion of the ballads into the Gest of Robin Hood, which 
may throw light on the evolution of an epic out of a 
the lays which underlie Beowulf. ‘“ We seem to have q 
pretty good reason to believe,” says Professor Hart, “ that 
some one (or ones) made a careful and conscientious effort 
to work over into a consistent whole the diverse materials 
that went to make the Gest.” * Yet, in utilizing ballads 
from different cycles for his little epic, the poet admitted 
glaring geographical inconsistencies, as a result of thus 
combining originally separate material. Professor F. J. 

Child * has discussed this fully, noting that “ the compiler 
of the Gest did not concern himself to adjust these matters. 
There was evidently at one time a Barnsdale cycle and a 
Sherwood cycle of Robin Hood ballads. ... If (the 
Sheriff of Nottingham) was adopted from the Sherwood 
into the Barnsdale set, this was done without a re 
arrangement of the topography.” Child thought it likely 
that “the knight’s castle, in the original ballad, was 


*It is hardly necessary to say that the present argument is not 
based on acceptance of the theory that the Beowulf-poet was merely 
stringing together or dovetailing epic lays. I agree with those 
critics who regard the present poem as free composition on the basis 
of oral epic material. 

* Loe. cit., p. 96. 

* The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Vol. 111, pp. 50, 51. 
See also Hart, loc. cit., p. 89. 
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in Lancashire. However this may be, it is put in th 
Gest, 309 ff., on the way between Nottingham and Robin 
Hood’s retreat, which must be assumed to be Barnsdale.’ 
Many other instances of the blending of different con- 
ceptions in epic will occur to the reader: the differen 
locations of Charlemagne’s capital in the Chanson d. 
Roland, the two meetings of Sigurd and Brynhild in thy 
Volsungasaga, the many discrepancies in the Poetic Edda, 
the heroic lays of which, though far from constituting an 
epic, have been arranged and provided with prose transi 
tions by a compiler, so as to make a connected story. 
These redactors apparently hesitated to sacrifice any ver 
sion of the story; they preferred to perpetuate, in the same 
“harrative, mutually contradictory-aeeeunts, _ Observe, for 
example, the method of the poet of the Gripisspo,’ and tli 
conscientiousness of the man who wrote the prose epilog 
to the Fragmentary Lay of Sigurd.* There is an admi- 
rable illustration of the fusion of two different motives in 
the dragon adventure in Beowulf—the hero’s desire for 


glory and treasure, and his desire to protect his people.’ 
Schiick finds in the Aschere-episode of Beowulf remi- 
niscences of an earlier form, illustrated by the Asbjirn- 
episode in the story of Orm Storolfsson.* But examples 
of this sort need not be multiplied ; the point is too obvious 


*“ Zwei verschiedene Sagen, die in iilterer Zeit verschiedene Dichi- 
ter an ein und dieselbe Person gekniipft haben, vereint er (the 
poet) und bringt nun die Ereignisse in zeitliches Verhiiltnis zu 
einander.” Mogk, Paul’s Grundriss, Vol. 0, p. 627. 

*“ This lay tells about the death of Sigurd, and it appears here, 
that they slew him out of doors. But others say that he was killed 
indoors in his bed, while he slept,” ete. 

° Cf. Panzer, loc. cit., p. 309: “Die Erzihlung von Beowulfs Drachen- 
kampf ist stoffgeschichtlich kein einfacher Typus, zeigt sich vielmehr 
zusammengeschweisst aus dem Thor- und dem Fafnir-typus,” ete 
Cf. also the present writer’s Medieval Story, N. Y., 1911, pp. 43 ff. 

*Studier i Beowulfsagan, p. 22. 
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to need illustration. We ought to be constantly on our 
guard, however, against treating Beowulf as though it 


were the work of a modern poet, solicitous to avoid con- 


tradictions and anxious for perfect consistency in the 
motivation of events. We have long since learned not to 
apply twentieth-century standards of exactness to the 
criticism of medieval literature. Even in modern times 
we are not free from inconsistencies like those which 
we think strange in early poetry; the greatest writers— 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller—are open to the same re- 
proach as the Beowulf-poet, if reproach there must be.' 

Thus far, then, we have reached the following conelu- 
sions: that the descriptions of the haunted mere reveal 
three conceptions of its nature and location: (1) in the 
moor or fen, (2) in high and rocky land, (3) in or near 
the sea; that it is impossible to reconcile all these so as to 
give a single consistent picture of natural scenery; and 
that in view of mutually contradictory elements appearing 
elsewhere in Beowulf, and in other epics, it is most reason- 
able to assume that different conceptions were here amalga- 
mated, despite their unlikeness, in the usual course of epic 
evolution. 


III 


We now come to a further stage in our investigation; 
we must inquire whether it is possible to determine which 
of these conceptions represents the original form of the 
story, as attached to the figure of Beowulf, and brought to 
England. Careful examination will enable us, I think, 
to answer that it is possible, and to produce evidence of 


‘ Jellinek and Kraus, Zts. fiir d. ésterr. Gym., 1893, pp. 673 ff. Cf. 
also on this general subject, Gummere’s Oldest English Epic, pp. 6 ff. 
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considerable weight to indicate which elements are origi- 
nal, and which secondary. 

It has been shown that the nickers are chiefly respon- 
sible for the connection of the mere with the sea; that 
there is little else in the description to justify such a con- 
nection, the terms mere, 8s@, brim, ete., applying to inland 
water as well as to the ocean. Now it is easy to see why 
the nickers were introduced into this pool; they were 
meant to heighten the danger of Beowulf’s exploit. They 
are epic elaboration; they have no real connection with 
the main adventure. They are not beasts peculiar to this 
body of water, they swarm in the deep sea, ready to attack 
a hero who invades their domain. Twice already Beowulf 
has boasted of overcoming them,—once in the sight of his 


people 


on ysum slog 
422 niceras nihtes,— 


and while he was swimming with Breca they attacked him. 


Hwesdere mé gese#lde, pet ic mid sweorde ofsloh 
niceras nigene. 


And so they are put into the haunted mere, despite the 
incongruity of sea-beasts in what seems, according to the 
rest of the description in the poem, to be an inland body of 
water. Story-telling was not ready to abate one jot of 
the possible difficulties in Beowulf’s subaquatie exploit. 

There seems to be little doubt, then, that the connection 
of the pool with the deep sea is entirely secondary, form- 
ing no part of the original conception of the scene. It 
is quite possible that the later tellers of the story thought 
of this as a sea-pool; when monstrous beasts suggestive of 
the ocean are put into an inland lake, a consistent picture 
of this lake is naturally blurred. Possibly some of the 
phrases which have been taken as evidence of connection 
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with the sea may have had that meaning, having been 
employed after the scene was no longer visualized as in- 
land landscape. It is fruitless to speculate, since we can- 
not tell at what stage in the evolution of the poem the 
nickers first raised their grisly heads from the pool. The 
one thing that we may be fairly sure of is that since all 
the other descriptive passages in the poem suggest a loca- 
tion inland, while the only clear indication of salt water 
lies in a single passage obviously imitated from conven- 
tional descriptions of the perils of the deep, the haunted 
mere is only secondarily connected with the ocean.’ This 
appears to be in substantial agreement with the conclu- 
sions of Dr. Edmund Erlemann, who defends the view 
that “the scene of the Fight with Grendel is not a 
swampy arm of the sea, but an inland moor.” * The old 
Miillenhoftian theory which equates the mother of Grendel 
with the depths of the sea is thus shown to be more in- 
secure than ever,—although a hypothesis which makes a 
firedrake, moving about in the air, a mythological repre- 
sentation of the stormy sea of autumn does not rest firmly 
on logie. 

The idea that Grendel and his dam dwelt in the fens 
appears to be later than the conception of them as in- 
habiting rocky heights. It is noticeable that many of the 
mirchen related to the epie place the entrance to the 
demon abode in high and mountainous country. Some 
times this abode itself was imagined as deep in the earth, 


*The New English Dictionary defines the pool in Beowulf as “a 
sheet of standing water; a lake, pond,” as opposed to other meanings 
of mere, which connect it with the sea or the fens. See under mere 
(general editor, Henry Bradley). 

* Das landschaftliche Auge der ags. Dichter, Berlin, 1902. This 
“thesis ” is not defended in the dissertation as published. The later 
work announced by the author, Die Natur in der ags. Dichtung, 
I have not seen, nor have I found a record of its publication. 
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though entered by a mountain-portal ; sometimes as on th: 
mountain itself. In some versions of the story, water 
must be traversed ere an entrance can be effected. bv: 
a detailed examination of the evidence upon these points, 
the reader is referred to Panzer’s tabulations.’ We mus; 


take the evidence of these mdrchen with caution, yet their 
importance is obvious; they give an idea of the typical! 
story before the addition to it of historical maierial. 


When we find the abode of the demons is so often in 
mountainous country in the mdrchen, it is reasonable to 


* Panzer, p. 116: “In den meisten Varianten liegt das Reich des 
Diimons unter der Erde. Man erblickt zuniichst nur den Zugang, 
der in verschiedener Weise definiert wird. Die Offnung, in der der 
Diimon verschwunden ist, heisst ein Brunnen (in 46 mérchen), ein 
tiefes Loch (40 mérchen), Loch im Fluss, Loch in einem Berg (5), 
auf dem Gipfel eines Berges (3), Gang wie ein Schornstein in einem 
Kjempehéj (der nachher Berg heisst), Schacht (2), Schacht auf dem 
Gipfel eines Hiigels, der in einem Sumpfe liegt, Erdschlund, Abgrund 
(3), Héhle (14), Héhle wie ein Brunnen, Erdhihle, Hihle auf einem 
hohen Berg, in einem Berg, in Berg Bolchon, Felsenhéhle, Felsen- 
spalte, tiefe Offnung vor einem Felsen, Grube (8), das Meer, hohler 
Baum, eine hohle Eiche, unter der eine Offnung liegt, als man sie 
ummacht, Gewilbe, Keller, seperdura. Mehrfach verwehrt den Zu- 
gang zu dieser Offnung ein Hindernis, das nur der Held zu beseitigen 
vermag Durch diese Offnung nun liisst der Held sich kiihn 
hinab in die unbekannte Tiefe. Als Beférderungsmittel dient ge- 
woihnlich ein Seil; doch fehlt es daneben nicht an allerlei phan- 
tastischen Bestimmungen Mehrfach liisst sich ohne weiteres 
sogleich der Held selbst in die Tiefe ”%—-P, 120: “ Bei allen 
bisher betrachteten Fassungen handelt as sich um eine Fahrt in die 
Tiefe. Wir haben nun schon oben S. 116 aus einer Reihe von Vari- 
anten die Angabe kennen gelernt, der Eingang zu dem unterirdischen 
Reiche habe auf der Spitze eines Hiigels, Berges, hohen Berges 
gelegen. Nach mehreren Varianten liegt aber jene transszendente 
Welt, das Reich des Diimons, der die Prinzessinnen bewahrt, selbst 
auf dem Berge; unzugiinglich wird es bei dieser Formulierung 
dadurch, dass Steile und Hihe des Berges es schiitzen.” It is evi- 
dent, then, that whether or not the demon abode was conceived as 
far underground, the entrance was in very many mdrchen placed in 
mountainous country. 
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suppose that this may have been the case in the particular 
form ot the tale which was brought into connection with 
Beowulf, and with historical Scandinavian personages. 
Still more striking evidence pointing to the same conclu- 
sion will be brought forward presently. 

Meanwhile we may digress for a moment to inquire 
why the fen and moor appear to have partly supplanted 
the older conception of rocky mountain scenery as a back- 
ground for this adventure. Here we can do little more 
than conjecture. Any place so gloomy and desolate as 
the moor was of course a proper abode for unclean spirits. 

jut it seems likely that the frequent emphasis upon 
Grendel’s descent from Cain may have led to referring his 
dwelling to the moors.’ This conception is inextricably 
woven into the first adventure, and it is again referred to 
at the beginning of the second :— 

Grendel’s mother, the woman, horrid she-devil, remembered her 
misery, she whose fate it was to dwell in the frightful waters, the 
cold streams, after Cain had murdered his own brother. the child 
of his own father; he then fled away, proscribed, marked with 


murder, fled the joys of men, dwelt in the desert. From him sprang 
many demons of fate; one of them was Grendel. (1258 ff.). 


The nearest approach to the “desert and waste places” (cf. 
wésten warode), where the descendants of Cain might be 
supposed to dwell, the Land of Nod, or of wandering, 
which produced for Cain none of the good fruits of the 
earth, were these lonely and barren moors so familiar to 
our Germanic ancestors. As soon as Grendel was con- 


?0. Liining, Die Natur in der altgermanischen und mittelhoch- 
deutschen Epik, ete., Ziirich, 1889, gives illustrations of this, but all 
his really significant citations of haunted moors are drawn from 
Beowulf. 

* For a full discussion of the legends of Cain, especially in refer- 
ence to Beowulf, see O. F. Emerson, Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, vol. Xx1, esp. pp. 860 ff.; 878 ff. 


8 
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nected with the tribe of Cain, such a change as this in th, 
localization of his dwelling might easily have taken place. 
And it may have been strengthened by the purely heathen 
conception that the moor was the natural refuge of evi! 
spirits. In any case, as Emerson has shown, and indee 
as everyone realizes nowadays, the Christian elements ar 
far more ingrained in the story than appears on the surfac 
It is altogether possible that the tale was affected }y 
Christian conceptions while still in circulation in the 
form of lays. Heathen and Christian ideas are curious, 
blended in the poem; the conflicting references to Wyrid 
and to the Christian God as directing the affairs of the 
universe are perhaps a part of the same tendency that puts 
the demons now in the moor and now on the heights. Bui 
we may be sure, of course, that the Christian coloring is 
relatively late, and that any stage-setting which is due to 
this is also late and secondary. 

It is of course unwise to treat the development of these 
different conceptions in too simple and mechanical a 
fashion. The marshy ground naturally caused by the 
waterfall on the heights might have been extended in thie 
retellings of the story, confused with the larger tracts of 
swampy land like the fens, and then ultimately identitied 
with these. For the sake of clearness the attempt has 
been made to define the principal issues sharply, but in 
tracing the evolution of this ever-shifting popular materia! 
we must be on our guard against too much preciseness. 
The main point to be borne in mind is that the mountain 
and waterfall scenery is the fundamental conception with 


which the others appear to have been later confused. 


Here and there a statement needs revision, as for example that tlie 
second adventure “is a late and less artistic imitation of tlie 
Grendel-Beowulf story” (p. 882). Cf. Brandl, foc. cit., p. 995. 
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IV 


That the location of the haunted mere inland among 
high rocks, and with a waterfall, is original rather than 
secondary is still more convincingly shown by a compari- 
son of the second adventure in Beowulf with the saga of 
Grettir Asmundarson. As is well known, the correspond- 
ences between this saga and the earlier part of the Anglo- 
Saxon epic are very numerous and striking. No other 
analog presents so many points of resemblance to Beowulf. 


These are particularly noteworthy in connection with the 
adventure with Grendel’s mother: in both stories the hero 
pursues a female monster to her lair under the waters, 
dives to the bottom, reaches a cave in which a fire is burn- 
ing, in which he later finds treasure, and finally kills a 
demon, whose blood, appearing in the waters, gives the 
impression above that the hero has been vanquished, so 


that he is given up for dead. The monster in the saga 
fights with a weapon called hepti-sar, while Beowulf goes 
into the water armed with a heft-mece. There is much, 
of course, that is unlike the narrative in Beowulf, but this 
is to be expected in a story worked over into its present 
form some six centuries later, and attached to an entirely 
different hero. The surprising thing is rather that the 
points of divergence are so few. Every scholar admits 
that, with all possible reservations, the resemblances are 
too close and too numerous to be accidental.' 


?For the relations between Beowulf and the Grettissaga, cf. Vig- 
ffisson, Prolegomena to the Sturlungasaga, i, p. xliv; Corpus Poeti- 
cum Boreale, Vol. u, pp. 501-503; Gering, Anglia, Vol. 111, pp. 74-87; 
Bugge, Paul-Braune Beitrége, Vol. xu, pp. 57 ff.; Panzer, loc. cit., 
pp. 313 ff.; Schiick, loc. cit., pp. 15 ff. The theories of R. C. Boer 
in his edition of the Grettissaga (see below, p. 242) and in Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsche Philologie, Vol. xxx, pp. 1 ff., are better avoided. See 
note below, p. 242. 
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But there are still other striking parallels which even 
the latest critics have not noted. The Grettissaga appears 
to preserve, despite later accretions and alterations, the 
original conception of the dwelling of the demons in the 
story of Beowulf as it was brought to England. The 
preceding investigation has brought us to a point where 
this will appear very clearly. The exact relationship be- 
tween Beowulf and the Grettissaga is still a matter of 


dispute among scholars; and upon this question the paral- 


lels to which attention is here called will throw a good deal] 
of light. 

In order to estimate these resemblances at their proper 
value we must first look with some care at the narrative 
in the Grettissaga. The extract which is here translated 
is by no means the least interesting part of the story. In 
its present form, the saga cannot be earlier than the end 
of the thirteenth century. Finnur Jonsson places it at 
1300,' or after. It is, nevertheless, admirably told in 
many ways. Mogk records his judgment that “* this saga 
belongs in view of its composition, language, and excel- 
lent delineation of character, to the best of those of the 
later time.” At the point where we take up the story, 
Grettir, under the name of Guest, has come to stay at a 
house in Sandhaugar, south of the Eyjardalsa. It is 
about Yule-tide. He has heard that the house is haunted ; 
twice in the absence of the good-wife at Christmas-time a 
man has mysteriously disappeared. Bloody marks on the 
outer coors have led folk to believe that supernatural 
creatures have visited the place. Grettir has something 
of a reputation as a troll-queller, and while the wife is 
absent at church, he abides the coming of the monster.” 


* Den oldnorske og oldislanzke Litteraturs Histoire, Vol. 01, p. 751. 
? The following translation is based on the edition by R. C. Boer, 
Altnordische Saga-Bibliothek, Vol. vi, Halle, 1900. There is a 
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Now is it to be told of Grettir, that as midnight approached, he 
heard outside a great noise. Then there came into the room a huge 
troll-wife. She carried in one hand a chopping-tray, and in the 
other a great knife. She looked about as soon as she came in, and 
saw where Guest lay, and leaped at him, but he rushed at her, and 
they clinched desperately, and wrestled a long time in the room. 
She was the stronger, but he knew how to seize his opportunity 
cleverly. Everything about them was broken in pieces, even the 
wall-covering around the room. She drew him out to the inner door, 
and then to the outer door, and here he resisted her desperately. 
She wanted to drag him out of the house, but could not do it until 
they had wrenched off all the woodwork about the doors, and carried 
it out on their shoulders. She dragged him down to the river, to 
the steep rocky cliff (at gljifrum). Guest was exceedingly tired, 
but one of two alternatives lay before him: either to defend himself, 
or let her drag him ever the cliff. They struggled all night long. 
He thought he had never struggled with so powerful a troll before. 
She held him clutched so close that he could not grasp anything, 
except that he held her fast about the body. But when they came to 


the precipice above the river (drgljifrit), he succeeded in shaking 


the troli-wife loose and getting the use of his right hand. He quickly 
reached for the sword at his belt and drew it; he cut at the shoulder 
of the troll so that her right arm was severed, and so he was freed. 
But she plunged over the cliff and so into the waterfall. (En hon 
steyptiz i gljufrin ok svd i forsinn). Guest was both stiff and weary, 
and lay there long on the rocky river cliffs. When day broke, he 
went home, and so to bed. 

When the housewife came back from church, it seemed to her that 
her house was in great disorder. She went to Guest and asked what 
had happened, since everything was broken and trampled down. He 
told all that had occurred. This seemed to her a marvel, and she 
asked who he was. He told her his real name, and asked her to 
fetch the priest, saying that he wished to speak to him. This was 
done, and when Steinn the priest came to Sandhaugar he found that 
Grettir Asmundarson had come thither under the name of Guest. 
The priest asked him what he supposed had become of the men who 
had disappeared. Grettir said he thought they had disappeared over 
the precipice (i gljufrin.) The priest said that he could not believe 
what he told him, if he could not get ocular proof of it. Grettir 


German translation by Gering, Anglia, Vol. 11, pp. 79 ff.; see also 
for the same, Firster, Beowulf-Materialien, Braunschweig, 1908, 
pp. 14 ff. The extract here translated, § Lxv f. of the saga, will be 


found on pp. 235 ff. of Boer’s edition. 
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replied that they would find out all about it later. The priest went 
home. Grettir lay a long time in bed. The good-wife took good 
care of him, and so the Yule-tide passed. According to Grettir’s 
story the troll-woman fell over the precipice when she was wounded; 
but the men of Barthadal say that the light of day shone upon her 
while they were wrestling, and that when Grettir cut off her hand 
she died, and that she stands there (turned to stone) in the shape 
of a woman.’ The dalesmen kept Grettir concealed. 

The same winter after Yule-tide, Grettir went one day to Ey- 
jardalsé, and when he and the priest met, Grettir said, “I see, 
priest,” he says, “that you put little confidence in what I say! 
Now I want you to come with me to the river and see for yourself 
what the state of the case really seems to be.” The priest did so. 
And when they came to the waterfall, they saw a cave beneath the 
overhanging rock; the precipice was so high that no one could climb 
up, and it was nearly ten fathoms from above to the water.?. They had 
brought along a rope. Then the priest said, “It seems to me quite 
impossible to get down there.” “It is possible,” said Grettir, “ but 
it will be best for the man who undertakes it to have plenty of 
courage. I am going to see what is in the waterfall, and you must 
look after the rope.” The priest said Grettir should have his way. 
He drove a stake into the rock (to hold the rope), and heaped stones 
upon it. 

Now it is to be told of Grettir that he fastened a stone into a noose 
in the rope, and let it sink down into the water. “How do you 
intend to do this?” asked the priest. “I don’t want to be impeded 
when I reach the waterfall,” said Grettir, “ that seems to me wisest.” 


* A common superstition, that beings of the other world are turned 
to stone when the rays of the sun strike them, is here confused with 
the original story. Many of the latter alterations in the tale are 
clearly visible, as for instance, the motivation of Grettir’s descent 
into the waterfall in order to convince the priest of his assertions. 

? The exact meaning of this passage is not clear. The original is 
as follows: En er peir kému til forsins, sd peir skita upp undir 
bergit; pat var meitilberg své mikit, at hvergi mdtti upp komaz, ok 
ner tiu fadma ofan at vatninu. Panzer takes the ten fathoms as the 
distance from the top of the cliff to the cave below the fall; Boer the 
ten fathoms as the distance from the cave to the surface of the pool. 
(P. 238, note). pat var meitilberg ....komaz seems to mean 
that no one could get out of the cave up the precipice to the top. 
It seems to me most natural to take the ten fathoms as the distance 
from the top of the cliff to the pool beneath. The exact meaning 
is not important for our purposes. 
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Thereupon he prepared to descend; he had little clothing on, but he 
had girded himself with his sword and he had no more weapons. 
Then he leaped down from the summit of the cliff into the waterfall. 
The priest saw the soles of his feet (disappear) but never knew 
beyond that what had become of him. Grettir dived under the 
waterfall, and that was difficult, because the force of the water was 
great and he had to dive to the very bottom before he could get up 
under the fall. (Grettir kafadi undir forsinn, ok var bat torvelt, 
priat ia var mikil, ok vard hann allt til grunns at kafa, adr en 
hann keemiz upp undir forsinn.) There was a little projection, and 
he climbed up on that. There was a great cave under the waterfall, 
and the water poured down in front of it from the top of the cliff. 
He went into the cave, where was a great fire burning. Grettir saw 
there a frightful great giant; he was horrible to look upon. And 
when Grettir advanced towards him, the giant leaped up and grasped 
a pike and aimed a blow at the stranger; with this weapon one 
could either cut or thrust. It had a wooden shaft; a weapon made 
in this way was at that time called a heptisax. But Grettir parried 
with his sword and hewed the shaft of the spear in two. Then the 
giant tried to get hold of a sword which hung behind him in the 
eave, but Grettir struck him full in the breast so that his chest and 
stomach were cloven, and his entrails fell down into the water, and 
were borne down in the course of the stream. And the priest, as 
he was sitting by the rope, saw some gouts of blood floating down 
past the rope. Then he got uneasy, and felt sure that Grettir had 
been killed. He thereupon left his watching of the rope, and went 
back home. Evening had now come on, and the priest said that of a 
surety Grettir was dead, and that it was great pity of such a man. 

Now it is to be told of Grettir that he gave one blow after another 
until the giant lay dead. Then he went further into the cave, got 
a light and explored the place. No one knows how much gold he 
got in the cave, yet men say that there was quite a quantity of it 
(at verit hafi nokkut). He remained there into the night. He 
found the bones of two men, which he put into a bag. Then he went 
out of the cave and swam to the rope, and shook it, supposing the 
priest was still there. But when he realized that the priest had gone 
home he had to climb up the rope by main force, and so he got up 
again on the rocky height. 


It will be observed, in the first place, that the general 
location of Grettir’s contest under the water is much like 
what we may believe to be the original scenery of Beo- 
wulf’s second adventure. There are in the Scandinavian 
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tale the same high cliffs, from which one looks down 
the waters below, and the same waterfall breaking down 
over the rocks, and plunging into a turbulent whirlpool. 


These general and essential features of inland mountain 
scenery are the same. Certain details naturally vary; 
there is less suggestion of a river in the Anglo-Saxon. 
although a waterfall such as is there described could 
hardly exist without something like a river as tributary 
to it. But exact correspondence is not to be expected; 
and the lack of it vitiates the validity of the parallel no 
more than the fact that Grettir fights the she-demon on 
land and the he-demon under the water, instead of the 
reverse, as in Beowulf. 

The resemblances extend, however, much further than 
this. The Seandinavian account explains, I believe, tli 
true nature of the cave or hall in which Beowulf battled 
with Grendel’s dam. This is not, it will be observed, 
“at the bottom of the mere,” as is often said.’ Beowulf 
indeed dives to the bottom, but he does not stay at tli 
place which he first reaches; he is carried thence to the 
demon cave. It took him a day to reach the bottom.” 

Brim-wylm onféng 

1495 hilde-rince. pi wes hwil deges 

#r hé pone grund-wong ongytan mehte. 


Then the she-demon perceived that a mortal was trespass 
ing in her realm, and went to the bottom of the mere 
herself, from whence she dragged him to her hall. It is 


se 


possible, of course, that she was temporarily “ not at 


*Cf. Wyatt, Beowulf, 1898, p. xiv; Schiick, loc. cit., p. 18. 

7A common mdrchen-exaggeration preserved in the epic, see Pan 
zer, pp. 119, 286. As Panzer points out (note to p. 283) hwil dages 
may mean “ein gutes Stiick Tags”; they left in early morning. 
and at three o’clock the blood appeared on the water. But the epic 
is not consistent in these details. 
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home,” but the natural way to take the passage is that she 
left her lair, seized the hero, and dragged him back to it.? 


1506 Ber pa séo brim-wlyf, pi héo td botme com, 
hringa pengel td hofe sinum. 


The hall was not very near the place where Beowulf 
touched the bottom; for a great many sea-beasts (wundra 
fas fela 1509, sedéor monig 1510) attacked him on the 
way thither, and he had to fight them off. When he 
finally arrived, he found that he was in a hall protected 
by the roof from the flood, and in which a fire was burning. 
pai sé eorl ongeat, 

pet hé in nid-sele nit-hwyleum wees, 

b®r him weter n&nig wihte ne-scedede, 

né him for hrdf-sele hrinan ne-mehte 

f®r-gripe flodes; fyr-leoht geseah, 

bliene léoman beorhte scinan. 


Could anything be clearer? The place where the demon 
has dragged Beowulf is the cave behind the waterfall.— 
under firgen-stréam, 2128,—where, as the poem tells us, 
she had previously taken the luckless Eschere. Beowulf 
dives to the bottom, just as Grettir did, in order to avoid 
the whirlpool and thus get up underneath the waterfall. 
This was the regular way to reach the cave. Grendel, it 


will be remembered, plunged into the depths,—mere- 


grund geféoll, 2100,—in order to reach his retreat. The 
mother is called grundwyrgen, 1518, because the pool and 


‘The illustration of the demon pool in Koch and Heusler, Urvdter- 
hort, Berlin (no date), p. 12, is excellent. It shows rocky mountain 
country, and a descending stream almost like a waterfall. But 
Heusler says in the text: “ Die Grendelmutter fuhr auf ihn (Beo- 
wulf) los, umkrallte seinen Leib, den die Briinne schiitzte, und 
schleifte ihn in ihren Saal am Seegrunde.” 

*The reading grund-sele in the deficient half-line in bam sele, 
2139, is, if the present argument be correct, to be rejected, and some 
other, as giS-scle,— (Thorpe, Holthausen, Sedgefield, ete.) substituted. 
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its depths are her domain,—this involves no contradiction. 
Beowulf’s return from the hall is too vaguely described 
to be of assistance in locating it, nor do other passages in 
the poem, so far as I can see, afford further help. 

So the northern story, late as it is, provides the key 
which explains the situation in Beowulf. Schiick, like 
so many others, placed the hall in the Anglo-Saxon epic 
at the bottom of the marsh, but recognized that the 
northern story was closer to the original form. “* Such a 
cave at the bottom of a marsh, and free from water, makes, 
even in saga, the impression of not being the original form 
of the story, and it looks as though the northern sagas had 
better preserved the original motive.” And he calls 
attention to the location of the cave in the sagas of Grettir 
and of Orm, but does not elaborate the point. There is 
nothing impossible, in such a fairy story as this, about a 
dry hall at the bottom of a mere; such things happen in 
mirchen. But the evidence of the Grettissaga, which so 
closely resembles Beowulf in other ways, is of far more 
importance than that of the remoter mdrchen. 

It is highly important to observe that the natural set- 
ting in the Grettissaga does not appear to be due to its 
localization at this place in Iceland. On the contrary, as 
Bugge pointed out,’ citing Kalund, this description of 


the scenery corresponds little to the actual landscape south 
of the Eyjardalsi. “ The Eyjardalsa is, in the vicinity 
of Sandhaugar, an unimportant stream, which runs in 
rather a shallow sandy bed.” Various conjectures * have 
been made as to what caused the localization of the story 
at this place. Kalund, who has made the most careful 
study of the matter, thinks the description rests on imagi- 


1 Paul-Braune Beitraége, Vol, x11, p. 364. Kd&lund’s work has not 
been accessible to me. 
? Panzer, p. 403; Bugge, loc. cit.; Boer, see note above. 
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nation.’ It is very significant, then, that the idea of a 






cave under a waterfall, in precipitous country, adhered so be 
strongly to the story that the natural scenery was disre- | g 


garded in order to retain it. 
This waterfall reappears in various forms of the story of 






Grim Helguson, but these depend so much upon the influ- . a 






ence of the Grettissaga that no safe conclusions may be 





drawn from them. In the story of Orm, on the other 






hand, the situation is quite different. Here the fight with 
the monsters is in the island of Dollzey or Sandey in a 






‘ Western Norway, where there is a cave high up in a ; 
‘ precipitous rock above the water. According to Bugge, 4 





this cave had already been conceived as the abode of a 






supernatural being, and was the cause of the attraction 
of our story thither. The similarities between Beowulf 
and the OrmsPattr are very meager as compared to those 
between Beowulf and the Grettissaga. Bugge observed 
7 that the form of the saga in the OrmsPattr had departed 






considerably from the original version. Speculation as 
to the exact connection of the Ormsfattr with related 






: material is not at present in order. It is significant, how- 
9 ever, that a cave in the side of a precipice appears to have 
been the cause of the localization of the story in Dollzey. 
The bearing of the foregoing analysis upon the evolu- 

tion of the material in Beowulf will be obvious. Scholars 

have always recognized the close connection between Beo- 

wulf and the Grettissaga, ever since resemblances between 
the two were first pointed out. To these resemblances 















+“ Auf freier phantasie,’ Boer, note to p. 238. 
? Allein die auf Dollzey localisirte sage liegt in dem von einem 
Islinder verfassten Ormsb4ttr Stéré6lfssonar weder in ihrer urspriing- 
lichen noch in der von der Grettissaga vorausgesetzten gestalt vor, 
denn die Grettissaga hat mehrere hauptziige der saga erhalten, 
welche in der Ormspf&ttr nicht vorkommen, sich dagegen in dem 
Beowulfsliede wiederfinden.” Loc. cit., p. 365. 
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have now been added others, of even greater value in 
determining the relationships of the two stories. It is 
clear that the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf, in anything like the 
form in which we have it at present, could not have given 
a hint for the description of Grettir’s adventure at the 
waterfall. The situation is obseure in Anglo-Saxon; it 
is crystal-clear in Scandinavian. The fact that the 
Gretlissaga explains so well the obseurities of the Anglo- 
Saxon version prevents us from concluding that the 
main outlines of the Scandinavian account represent a 
late rationalization or alteration of the original situation. 
An earlier form of the version in Beowulf, in which the 
localization by an inland waterfall was not obscured by 
other conceptions, might conceivably have been trans- 
mitted to Scandinavia, and ultimately have given rise to 
the version in the Grettissaga. But this earlier form must 
itself have originated in Scandinavian territory, since we 
can hardly suppose that the Anglo-Saxons would have 
imagined such a landscape as this either by recollection 
of their old homes on the shores of the Low Countries 


or by acquaintance with their new homes in England. 
A waterfall among high rocks, in which a supernatural 
being is believed to dwell, is a common and character- 


istic feature of Scandinavian mountain scenery, as any 
one who has ever been to Norway will remember. So 
characteristic is it, indeed, that the monument to Ole 
Bull in Bergen represents the master as standing on the 
rocks above a waterfall, while beneath the fall a nokken, 
or water-sprite, is listening to the music of the violin. 
On the other hand, it is not at all characteristic of scenery 
in the Low Countries. Nor is it usual in English land- 
scapes; the Anglo-Saxons would hardly have got such a 
scene as this from observation of conditions in Britain. 
The natural inference, then, is that the account in the 
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Grettissaga was not derived from an early form of the 
story of Beowulf due to observation of nature on the part 
of the Anglo-Saxons, either in Britain or in their conti- 
nental homes, but that both the Grettissaga and Beowulf 
are to be traced ultimately to a common Scandinavian 
original. 

Perhaps it will be clearest, at this point, to recapitulate 
the whole development, as I conceive it. 

A widespread mdrchen, in a form determined by the 
mountainous country of the Scandinavian peninsula,’ was 
attached, in Scandinavian territory,” to the hero Beowulf, 
and placed in a historical setting. In one incident of 
this story, the hero fought with a supernatural being in 
a cave under a waterfall. Brought to England, still in 
the form of lays, it was ultimately worked over, with other 
material,® into the present epic. Meanwhile, however, 
various modifications had been made in the story in the 
course of oral transmission, so that the epic poet probably 
found himself confronted, not with a single consistent tale, 
but with one extant in variant versions. In any ease, influ- 
ences of different sorts would tend to blur the clear out- 
line of the scene of this incident;—the unfamiliarity of 
the English with waterfalls of the sort here described, the 
conception of Grendel as of the brood of Cain, and there- 
fore dwelling “in the desert,” and Beowulf’s connection 
with the sea as a killer of nickers. These confusions are 
reflected in the epic, in which the descriptions of the 


*Cf. Brandl, Paul’s Grundriss, Vol. 11, p. 995: “ Urspriinglich in 
skandinavischer Berglandschaft gedacht, kam sie (the basic story) 
mit den Angelsachsen nach Brittanien,” etc. Panzer, p. 394: “ Die 
Annahme, dass dieser Miirchentypus im friihen Mittelalter im siid- 
lichen Skandinavien bekannt gewesen sei, unterliegt .... keinen 
Bedenken.” 

*Panzer, p. 394: “Noch auf skandinavischem Boden hat das 
Biirensohnmiirchen sich zur Beowulfsage gewandelt.” 

*I say nothing here, of course, of the dragon-fight. 
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haunted pool are hopelessly inconsistent. The tale con- 
tinued to live on in Scandinavia, both in its independent 
mirchen-form, and as united with Beowulf. In a version 
pretty close to that taken to England and made the basis 
of the Anglo-Saxon epic, it was added to the exploits of 
Grettir Asmundarson, a historical personage of the elevent|: 
century. The Grettissaga, which preserves much of thie 
original form of thet story, thus enables us to see more 
clearly what was the original setting of the second ad- 
venture in Beowulf. The Seandinavian tale was also 
attached to Orm Storolfsson, a hero of the thirteenth 
century, and iocalized in a region where a cave actuall) 
existing in a precipice above the water recalled the cave 
and the precipice in the fictitious narrative. 

These conclusions, it will be observed, are in no wise 
revolutionary ; they are entirely in line with the best mod- 
ern research. Recent discussion of the relations between 
Beowulf and the Grettissaga, with the exception of Boer’s 
wild hypotheses, which have been rejected by the most 


competent critics,’ and which are indeed their own best 


refutation, has all tended to support in general Vigftsson’s 
idea that “ the old legend shot forth from its ancient Sean 
dinavian home into two branches, one to England, where 
it was turned into an epic, and one to Iceland, wher 

was domesticated and embodied in a popular saga, tack: 

to the name of an outlaw and hero.” Bugge held, wit! 
some modifications, much this view. It is perhaps more 
important to note the result of the two latest discussions 


** Boer’s Versuch, eine iiltere Fassung aus der Uberlieferung 
herauszuschiilen und eine zweifache Interpolation zu erweisen, ist 
weder in der Uberlieferung noch durch geniigende sprachliche Be- 
weise begriindet, und muss deshalb zuriickgewiesen werden.” Mogk, 
Paul’s Grundriss, Vol. u, p. 757.—* Boer’s Erkliirung erweist sich 

. als in allen Punkten vollstiindig verfehlt.” Panzer, p. 41. 


See also Schiick’s unfavorable comments, pp. 20, 21. 
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of this question, by Schiick and Panzer, than to examine 
Bugge’s views in detail, which were not quite consistent 
or thoroughly worked out. Bugge’s conclusion that “ it is 
most unlikely that (the northern sagas which show resem- 
blances to Beowulf) derive immediately from the Anglo- 
Saxon Beowulf-epic,” is shared by both these critics. 
Schiick notes that such a saga is not historical, in the 
beginning, but becomes attached in later times to historical 


persons and connected with historical events, and thinks 


that this particular narrative was given historical elements 
in Denmark, and thence was taken over to England, while 
it was meanwhile carried about the north as unhistoric 
material, and there connected with such people as Grettir 
and Orm. At the close of his discussion, Schiick says, 
“ All these reasons put together make it probable that the 
northern sagas do not derive from England, but that they 
are originally northern, and that the resemblances between 
them and Beowulf rest on the fact that all are derived from 
the same northern sources.’ Panzer’s view is, as has 
already been said, similar to Bugge’s, although he rightly 
observes that Bugge’s view of the literary relationships of 
the different versions of the story was much too simple. 
“In the sagas of Grettir and Orm,” says Panzer, “ inde- 
pendent attachments of the Bear’s-Son mdrchen, mingled 
with the Doughty-Hans motive, are to be assumed. Gret- 
tir and Orm are well-authenticated historical personages ; 
the attachment of the mdrchen to them obviously was due 
to the fact that they were both distinguished for an un- 
usual bodily strength... . The literary form of the 
stories of their exploits, preserved for Grettir mainly in 
prose, for Orm in prose and verse, exhibits many elements 
which are foreign to the story of Beowulf, but are to be 
found in the mdrchen. At the same time there are to be 
found in the Grettissaya and in the narratives about 
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Orm, a series of points which correspond strikingly 
Beowulf ; and since in each case these contain formal ele 


ments as well, they really presuppose literary iafluence. 


This influence might have been exerted in two ways: 


either the Scandinavian original of Beowulf or an English 
poem dealing with the same material as Beowulf and in 
part identical with it might have influenced (not neces 
sarily directly) the Icelandic version; both alternatives 
are equally possible, in view of the relations between the 
two countries in general culture, and especially in literar) 
matters.” The preceding discussion, it will be seen, 
affords strong ground for accepting the former of these 
alternatives,—influence of the Scandinavian tale in lit 
rary and in mdrchen-form.' 

The precise details of the relationships between thes 
stories must, in the nature of the case, remain obscure. 
We can, with approximate accuracy, discover by patient 
study the main lines of development, but the thousand 
subtle influences at work in shaping taies such as these 
cannot be laid bare by the most untiring research or by the 
keenest logic. More and more, as we gain in knowledge 
of the poem, we see how earlier investigators, even tliose 
of the greatest distinction, erred in supposing such analy- 
sis possible. Modern research has illustrated the complex 
ity and the difficulty of even the simpler problems in th: 


*The fact that both Beowulf and Orm are represented as winning 
partly by the aid of God, while their adversaries are conceived as 
heathen, is no argument, as far as I can see, for the influence of an 
English tale. Panzer suggests rather doubtfully that it might be, 
since these Christian touches could not have been due to a common 
Seandinavian original, but might have come from England. But 
these are easily explained as independent developments; one does 
not have to look to seventh-century England for Christian elements 
in a Seandinavian saga of the fourteenth century, and, as Panzer 
himself recognizes, the Christian elements in Beowulf are relatively 
superficial. 
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evolution of the popular epic. It has preferred to contine 


itself more rigidly to fact, and to depend less upon imagi- 


nation. Though it does not work out details with the 


satisfying minuteness of the preceding generation, it is 
surer of the broad lines to which these details must be 
subordinated. 

If the preceding analysis be correct, we have reached 
results of considerable importance for the criticism of 
Beowulf. One ot the finest passages in the poem, 
possibly the finest single piece of description in Anglo- 
Saxon verse, has been interpreted with greater fidelity to 
the text, and its significance for the rest of the epie de- 
fined. ‘The original scene of the second adventure has 
been indicated, and the probable relation of this to other 
conceptions established. The events of the second adven- 
ture have become much more intelligible. Grendel and 
his mother now appear, in that version of the mdrchen 
underlving Beowulf and the Grettissaga, to have been 
watertall-trolls; and only secondarily sea-demons or fen- 
demons. In order to penetrate to their abode, the hero 
was obliged to dive beneath the rushing water, and enter 
a cave behind the waterfall. The investigation has, fur- 
thermore, placed the relations between Beowulf and the 
Grettissaga in a much clearer light. The general theory 
of the Scandinavian origin of Beowulf, so tardily accepted 
by the scholarly world, has once more been confirmed. 
Indeed, acceptance of the foregoing arguments practically 
involves admission of such an origin. And once more the 
complexity in the whole development of the story is re 
vealed. The epie rings with the voices of a multitude 
of story-tellers. Like the glittering hoards over which 
dragons watched, it displays treasures wrought by many 
hands, and ancient heirlooms, fashioned by men of old 
in lands far beyond the seas. 


Witiram WirHerrt& LAWRENCE. 





XII.—THE INFLUENCE OF GREENE ON SHAK- 
; SPERE’S EARLY ROMANCE 


In an attempt to discuss the influence of Greene o: 
Shakspere,! there are two points to be determined: first, 
what were the distinct characteristics of Greene’s romantic 
comedy, and second, which of these appear in Shakspere’s 
work in such a way as to suggest indebtedness to Greene / 
To ascertain either of these, preceding and contempora 
neous comedy and the sources of the works of both dra 
matists must, of course, be taken into consideration. 

The matter will be treated for both dramatists unde: 
two heads: (a) Plan, the selection of plots, counter-plots, 
sub-plots, and of character types; (b) Execution, the 
technical devices of the author in getting his effects. 


I. Greene’s Romantic Comepy 
(a) Plan 


What distinction is there to the comedy of Greene ? 
First and most important of all, in contrast to preceding 
romantic comedy, there is a central and controlling action 
in all of his plays; and that is a love affair. That this 
love is definite and always striving is shown by the fact 
that frequently another plot is ostensibly the main interes’, 
and yet the love absorbs the play.2 The second point is 
that this love is always idyllic in nature, and always has 


as its object an unselfish heroine, who supports the poetry 


*It is a pleasure for me to record here my debt to Professor 
Ashley H. Thorndike, apparent though it must be. 
* EB. g., Alphonsus and Frier Bacon, 
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by the tenderness of her nature and the self-forgetfulness 


of her passion. This is equally distinct from the condi- 
tion of things in earlier plays. Poetic tenderness is 
absent from them.' Love is abundant—two, three, and 
four suits to a single play. The conflict is with the 
refusal of the wooed one or of the wooed one’s parents, 
as in Alphonsus, James IV, and Pinner of Wakefield; 
with machinations of a villain, as in James IV and Or- 
lando ; with inconstaney, as in James and Frier Bacon; 
with troubled times, as in Alphonsus and Pinner of 
Wakefield. Adventures of a woman in disguise as a youth 
and elopements are frequent; and battle in the woods, war, 
exile, combats, and madness beset the lovers. These, as 
elements of drama, are not peculiar to Greene. They 
oceur in earlier works; but with these differences: dra- 
matic effect is destroyed by neglect of those antecedents 
or of those attendant circumstances upon which the effect 
depends,” or the situations do not evolve from and affect 
an absorbing and dominant passion. In the majority of 
dramas, the case is worse. The numerous stories exist in 
almost total independence of one another, and are them- 
selves without the force that makes drama. 

Youth dominates Greene’s plots, and it is the love of 
youth and the youth of love that form the story. The 
male characters display the tendency to give vent to pas- 
sion in yearning speeches, as is characteristic of earlier 
romantic comedy; but they also display the impetuosity 
of youth. They are never passive, as are the heroes of 
Lyly’s plays, but earnest strivers for the consummation of 


*Cf. Common Conditions and Rare Triumphs of Love and Fortune. 

*Cf. the love of Gallathea and Phillida in Gallathea and the 
deserted sweetheart in Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes and in The 
Arraignment of Paris. 
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their passion. Alphonsus and James cause political dis- 
turbance and war, Lacie angers his prince and is to face 
destruction, and Orlando is driven mad. This earnestness 
may not imply the roughness of vigor; indeed, as in 
Lacie’s case, the love may have the gentleness of the idyll; 
but the persistence of the lovers entitles them to the char- 
acterization. Sometimes they are under the sway of in 
fatuation, as are Edward and James; but they pursix 
intently, and end their suits with the quick forgetfulness 
and sudden repentance which were later to become con 
ventional. Edward goes to Margret intending to punish 
Lacie and claim her love, but Margret’s tenderness ani 
her sincere love for the rival win him to his nobler self. 
The return of wronged Dorothea makes another man of 
James. 

The suits are in companionship, yet are in themselves 
contrasted ; that is to say, similar circumstances or similar 
antitheses exist, but differences in social standing of thi 
lovers or in the nature of the emotions distinguish on 
from the other. Thus in Frier Bacon, both Lacie anid 
Edward are courtiers in love with a rustie girl; but the 
love of one is an absorbing passion seeking realization in 
marriage, while that of the other is the temporary ardor 
of a prince. 

The women of Greene’s plays are what lend the endur 
ing charm to his work. They are worthy of detailed 
study, but space permits only a few examples of their 
unselfishness, their simplicity, their fondness of playing 
with their suitors, of jests that hide the depths of their 
emotion. 

Love comes to Margret with wonder, and not until 


questioned by Frier Bungay does she really confess it: 
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“But did lord Lacie like poor Margret, 

Or would he daine to wed a countrie lasse, 
Frier I would his humble handmayd be, 

And for great wealth quite him with courtesie.” 


When she receives the letter which tells of Lacie’s deserting 
her her answer is: 


“Say that she ioyes his fancies be at rest, 
And praies that his misfortunes may be hers.” 


In James IV, deserted Dorothea begs the lords to be loval 
to James, and attempts to excuse his wrong. [ettris in 
Pinner of Wakefield rejects wealthy suitors for poor 
George-a-Greene, and she is said to speak ** In quirks and 
quiddities of loue.” Greene’s women are constant in love, 
and in it display traits of arbitrary character only when 
the passion has been dormant and has needed an occasion 
to express itself. Thus in Alphonsus, the quick yielding 
of Iphigina would make her seem the tool of the dramatist 
but that the sincerity of her speech suggests that the 
emotion has been checked by circumstances : 
“No worthy sir, I have not it forgot; 
But Cupid cannot enter in the breast 
Where Mars before had tooke possession: 


That was no time to talk of Venus games 
When all our fellowes were pressed in the warres.” 


Iphigina is exhibiting that obedience to parental will 
in love matters, which was to be common; but the situation 
is so arranged that the parental will coincides with the 
desire of the heroine. 

When we contrast these characteristics with those of 


the earlier drama, Greene’s contribution to the develop- 


ment of the genre is distinct. Gismonde, in Gismonde of 


Salerne, reasons like a ecourtezan;: Fidelia, in Rare 
Triumphs of Love and Fortune, strikes a bargain before 
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she will yield; and Lady Elinor, in Edward IJ, can be 
given anywhere without its making any difference to her. 

Finally, the dénowements are to be considered. These 
occur with the return of the banished father, as in A/phon- 
sus; with repentance, as in Looking Glasse; with defeat 
of the faithless one and sudden return of the neglected, 
with rescue and conciliation, as in Orlando and James IV ; 
with repentance of the offender and * every Jack taking 
his Jill,” as in Frier Bacon and Pinner of Wakefield. 


( b) Execution 


When we come to examine the execution of what was 
planned, we see that not only is our own interest in the 


love, but that the dramatist has given his attention to th 
development of the sentimental love story; and that to 


ray 


perfect this, he frequently has transformed, and always 
has altered his source.’ His plays for the most part pro- 
gress along lines that are either the direct evolution of 
love, or else the growth of events that influence the love 
or are influenced by it.2 There is an approach to unity 
of action. His acts are frequently overcrowded, as a 
result of the fulness of the plot; * and this causes an in- 
complete treatment of elements, and sometimes a nulliti- 
sation of tricks before they have reached their full deyelop- 
ment. Yet it is important to note that this does not 


oceur in the love scenes. In these there is a technic that 


supports interest, and a regard, in general, for what tends 


to plausibility. 


1B. g., Orlando and James IV. 

2 Cf. the “act climaxes” of Frier Bacon and Pinner of Wakefield 
where the central theme is ostensibly other than the love. 

° EB. g., James IV, act IV. 
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In the selection of character types, Greene gives atten- 
tion to the fitness of the type to its place in the action. 
His villains have a method of insinuation that is an 
advance over the more unnatural creatures of his pre- 
decessors.'. The clowns are not, as they are in the earlier 
drama, actors of a toning and relieving interlude, but 
parts of the main plot. Sometimes the connection is inci- 
dental, as in Looking Glasse ; sometimes they are merely 
servants, as in Pinner of Wakefield and Orlando, though 
in the latter the servant is the one who brings word of 


Orlando’s madness and thus causes the banishment of 


Angelica. In Frier Bacon and James IV, they are real 


factors in the action. Miles is the servant of Frier Bacon, 
and it is his negligence which causes the failure of Bacon’s 
work and brings about the repentance of the Frier. 
Raphe is Edward’s assistant in his love suit. Andrew, in 
James IV, undoes the work of Ateukin. 

A sentence will summarize all without the need of 
specific instances in each play: What was planned, is 
executed. 


II]. Suakspere’s Romance 


My diseussion deals with Shakspere’s early romance, 
and I mean to treat only his undisputed work. I inelude 
in this: Love’s Labour’s Lost, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, Romeo and Juliet, The Merchant of Venice, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, All’s Well That Ends Well, 
Much Ado About Nothing, As You Like It, and Twelfth 
Night. 

(a) Plan 


What, then, is Shakspere’s plan in romance? In the 
first place, the central theme is love. In Love’s Labour's 


‘Cf. Sacrepant in Orlando and Ateukin in James IV. 
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Lost, we have the conflict of three love affairs with 
an assumed vow of celibacy. In The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, of four love affairs with parental interference, 
ineconstaney, and villain-like treachery of a friend. In 
The Merchant of Venice, of three love affairs with parental 
will, danger to a faithful friend, and racial prejudice. 
In Romeo and Juliet, though it is a tragedy, we have thie 
conflict of two rival suits, an infatuation, a family fe 
and a magie potion. In Midsummer Night's Dream, the 
conflict of three love affairs with flight, desertion, and 
magie forms the Story ; in All’s Well That Ends Well we 
have the contlict of three love affairs with inconstan 
and war; in Much Ado, of two love affairs with a villain’s 
revenge, a love trick, and a feigned death; in As ou 
Like It, of three love affairs with usurpation, villainy of a 
brother, triple banishment, and woodland adventures; ani 
in Twelfth Night, of three loves with faithlessness, ship- 
wreck, and disguise. 

The love is sincere, it is absorbing, it is the cause of 
much unselfishness, and is that for which and around 
which all is built. It is always idyllic and always has 
for its object an unselfish woman. She may not be the 
feminine protagonist, but there always is one. In Love's 
Labour's Lost, admittedly modelled upon Lyly’s work, the 
changes Shakspere wrought upon the form are in con 
formity with the type Greene had set. The suits are 
devoid of the passivity that was the fault of Lylian drama. 
Katherine, in V, 1, shows a seriousness that is an approach 


to the repression we find in Greene’s heroines, and Rosa- 


line throughout has that ability to jest with the lover 
whom she really loves, which Margret has in Frier Pacon 
and Bettris in Pinner of Wakefield. The men have a 
purpose that is markedly distinct from the inactive yearn- 
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ing of Lyly’s men. In The, Two Gentlemen, the Proteus- 
Julia love is surely an absorbing emotion. Julia is as- 
suredly sincere and, as her flight and service show, she 


is capable of much unselfishness. Around this passion all 


is built, and the passion is idealized. In Merchant of 
Venice, the love of Bassanio for Portia is the cause of all, 
it involves the unselfishness of Portia, and is idyllic. In 
Romeo and Juliet, it is apparent that the love is all. 
In Midsummer Night's Dream, it is the love that causes 
the fairy tricks which are the poetry of the play. In 
All’s Well That Ends Well, it is the love of Helena and 
Bertram that is the center of the action, and in Helena’s 
conduct there is the ideal unselfishness of poetie femi- 
ninity. In Much Ado, it is the Hero-Claudio love which 
nearly causes tragedy and demands the dénouement, and 
the request Beatrice makes of Benedick shows her un- 
selfishness. In As You Like It, the Orlando-Rosalind 
love is the life of the action, and the Celia-Oliver love 
introduces the dénouement. Twelfth Night may be called 
the drama of unselfish love. 

Love suits are abundant. There are two in Much 
Ado, three in Love’s Labour’s Lost, The Merchant of 
Venice, Twelfth Night, Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
As You Like It; four in Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
The love is in conflict with the refusal of the wooed 
one or of the wooed one’s parents, as in All’s Well, Two 
Gentlemen, Twelfth Night, Romeo and Juliet ; with mach- 
inations of a villain, as in Much Ado, and All's Well; 
with inconstaney, as in Two Gentlemen, All’s Well, and 
Twelfth Night; and with troubled times, as in As You 
[ike It. Adventures of a woman in disguise occur in 
Two Gentlemen, Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, 


and Twelfth Night; and love of a woman for another 
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woman in the last two. Battles in the wood occur in 
Two Gentlemen and As You Like It, and exile in the 
latter. Elopement occurs in Merchant of Venice, Roineo 
and Juliet, Two Gentlemen, and Twelfth Night. 

Youth again dominates the plot. The male suitors ar 
earnest strivers after the object of their passion. Biron 
is certainly a man of purpose; weak Proteus resorts to 


deception; Bassanio endangers his friend; Bertram risks 


his position; Demetrius must fly to the woods; Romeo 


rushes to death. Benedick is to kill his friend, and 
Orsino falls to vituperation of his innocent page for thy 
latter’s failure to win for him the love of Olivia. 

Sometimes the love is infatuation. So is it with Pro 
teus for Sylvia, with Demetrius for Hermia, with Romeo 
for Rosaline, with Bertram for Diana, and with Orsino for 
Olivia; but what has been said illustrates the intensity 
of the pursuit. These lovers display forgetfulness, sud- 
den recollection, and sudden repentance. Romeo forgets 
Rosaline at the sight of Juliet; Proteus, Julia at the sight 
of Sylvia; Bertram, his honor, Demetrius, his faith, and 
Orsino, his earlier attachment; yet the last four are won 
to repentance. 

The suits exist in companionship, yet are in themselves 
contrasted. Biron, Longaville, and Dumain, are all cour- 
tiers of the Court of Navarre; but distinct in character 
and love. Proteus and Valentine are friends, yet anti- 
thetical in their passions. Bassanio is the romantie striver, 
Gratiano, the witty captivator; Benedick, the soldier wit, 
and Claudio, the yearning wooer; Orlando, the young 
adventurer; Oliver, the older and guilty penitent. 

The women are the interesting characters, and their 
action runs parallel in the two dramatists. In act V, 
seene ii of Love’s Labour’s Lost, the mourning Princess 
has the same condemnation of her former mirth, that 
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Margret, in Frier Bacon, has of her once happy love. 
Helena, in Midsummer Night’s Dream, wil! endure any- 
g ; 


thing to follow the Demetrius she upbraids for neglecting 


her. To Margret the heavens, everything, is nothing if 
Lacie loves. She deplores the hope given her, of winning 
him, as Helena in All's Well deplores the hopelessness of 
her love. In the same play Helena’s surrender of herself 
to Bertram is like Margret’s surrender of herself to Lacie. 
Indeed, it would be possible to cite many resemblances ! 
to Greene’s work in the manner of accepting or playing 
with the wooing lover. The latter habit, which we all 
recognize as characteristic of Shakspere’s heroines, is also 
characteristic of Greene’s. A comparison may illustrate. 
The tone of Juliet’s reply to Romeo: 
“Good pilgrim you do wrong your hand too much, 
Which mannerly devotion shows in this; 


For saints have hands that pilgrims’ hands do touch, 
And palm to palm is holy palmer’s kiss ’— 


certainly reminds us of Margret’s answer to Lacie: 


“You are very hastie; for to garden well 
Seeds must have time to sprout before they spring: 
Loue ought to creep as doth the dials shade 
For timely ripe is rotten too too soone.” 


In the delineation of the villain there are similarities. 
In The Two Gentlemen,” Proteus is not a villain, to be 
sure, but his treatment of his friend, Valentine, is a vil- 
lain’s plot. The defence of his villainy that he gives 
the duke is strongly reminiscent of Ateukin’s defence of 
his proposition to James.* Ateukin bewails the cruelty 


*As You Like It, I, 11, ll. 237 ff. and Frier Bacon, II, 111; All’s 
Well, I, m1, ll. 196 ff. and Frier Bacon, III, 1, ll. 959 ff.: Ali’s Well, 
III, 1v, ll. 4 ff. and Frier Bacon, V, 1, ll. 1873 ff. 

? Two Gentlemen, III, 1, ll. 4 ff. 

> James IV, Il, 11, ll. 1052 ff. 
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of his suggestion, but makes it for the comfort of his gene- 
rous liege lord. Proteus admits the wrong he does his 
friend ; but does it, as he says, out of duty to the father. 
In the treatment of clowns, the characterization given 
Greene’s work presupposes a resemblance in Shakspere’s: 
that is, their relation to the main plot. But there are 
also similarities in the methods of comedy. In The 7 


Gentlemen,} 


Speed’s reverting to his request for money is 
a parallel to the same in the clown * of James IV, or | 
the clown’s request for drink in Looking Glasse.* In A/I's 
Well,* we have the comic analytic argument and irr 
pressibility of Slipper in James IV ;* and in The Me) 
chant of Venice,® Launcelot has a comie soliloquy similar 
to Slipper’s.* 

Examples might be multiplied, but the foregoing ar 
sufficient to show that in placement and delineation of |iis 
clowns, Shakspere followed the pattern of Greene. 

Finally, the dénowements are to be considered. Thes 
occur with the return of the banished one, as in As Vou 
Like It; with repentance, as in Two Gentlemen, A!/'s 
Well, and Twelfth Night; with the defeat of the faithless 
one, as in The Two Gentlemen and All’s Well; and with 


the repentance of the offender and “every Jack taking 


his Jill,” as in the Two Gentlemen and As You Like It. 

It is clear that I have practically repeated what I have 
said in summarizing the plan of Greene’s romantic comedy. 
Part of this influence is selection of theme; but a brief 


1 Two Gentlemen, I, I. 

2 James IV, ITI, tf. 

’ Looking Glasse, V, 1. 

*All’s Well, II, 1 and II, tv; Two Gentlemen, IV, tv. 
5 Looking Glasse, I, 1 and ITT, m1. 

* Merchant of Venice, IT, 1. 

tT James IV, IV, 11. 
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discussion of the sources will show how they were altered 
to fit the form. 

The sources of The Two Gentlemen are found in Book u 
of Montemayor’s Diana for the Julia-Proteus love, and 
for the Proteus infidelity. For the faithlessness to his 
friend on the part of Proteus, the source is probably 
Julius and Hippolito, or its source. Act LV, scene 1, may 
be due to Arcadia, but Ward’s quotation of Delius’s 
remark that the resemblance may be accidental seems to 
answer that question, if the indebtedness of Arcadia to 
Diana does not. For similar reasons, Bond’s statement 
that the Proteus treachery to Valentine is due to Luphues, 
may be neglected. Julius and Hippolito seems to owe its 
origin to some play Shakspere knew, and in his early days 
he was more apt to use a play than a novel. There are 
some resemblances to Bandello in the scene where Julia 
is accepted as a page, but they are neither so distinct as 
to reveal that as a source, nor so widely different from 
Montemayor as to prevent their being simply Shakspere’s 
rendition of what he found in the Spanish work. 

Shakspere combined two stories, therefore, as Greene 
had done. He kept more closely to Diana, sometimes in 
details even; for the scene Julia has over the letter is 
but a slight variation of what is found there. There are 
some differences, however, and they are of some impor- 
tance here. In the first place, Celia, the Sylvia, loves 
Felix, the Proteus of the romance; in the second place, 
she dies; in the third place, the unfaithfulness of Felix 
is not love for one but for many; and lastly, there is 
change of character. Don Felix is nothing more than the 


faithless aristocrat, whose faithlessness is no momentary 


weakness possessed of temporary strength, but the incon- 
stancy of lust. Philismena is pitiable for her loss, but by 
no means the tenderly pathetic figure that Julia is. 
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The changes from the other source are also pertinent. 
Hippolito is devoid of Sylvia’s constancy. Julius has a 
positiveness about him that is absent from Proteus, ani 
indeed a psychological struggle is indicated in his opening 
and concluding asides. His villainy, therefore, though 


contriving, is no sheer craft; but is the result of a passion 


that has apparently been constant and strong, though sup- 


pressed. With Proteus, the faithlessness is double ani 
results from a cause that is the converse, weakness. Ile 
has the craft and two-facedness that fit the weak, though 
characteristic of the natively villainous. 

By these changes, Shakspere has transformed the story 
to shape a play in accordance with Greene’s model. There 
is, in neither source, banishment as the result of the rival's 
work ; but there is banishment in Greene’s Orlando, though 
not in Ariosto’s poem. There is no ostensible wooing, 
though Proteus wooes supposedly for Thurio, as does Lacie 
for Edward. MHippolito marries Julius, but Sylvia pro- 
tests her fidelity to her absent lover, as does Angelica; 
though, again, she does not in Ariosto. Celia dies and 
Julius and Hippolito is a tragedy, but The Two Gentle- 
men concludes with the defeat of the faithless, revelation 
of the disguised neglected one, repentance, and happiness 
for all, as does James IV ; though here again we have not 
in Greene’s source the suddenly compelled repentance. 

These comparisons, like the previous ones, are not meant 
to prove that Greene’s work was a Shaksperean source, as 
it is apparent they do not; but to show that Shakspere 
placed in juxtaposition similar temperaments, and created 
the conflicts which result in those situations which we have 
found characteristic of Greene’s drama. In other words. 
he borrowed the mould or the formula of Greene’s roman- 


tic comedy. 
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In The Merchant of Venice, similar work is done. In 
none of the assigned sources is there the contest of lovers ; 
in none, love built along the lines of Shakspere’s play; 
in none, the Gratiano love. The faithful friend gets the 
Nerissa of [/ Pecorone, so that there is not the companion- 
ship and contrast of youthful love that characterize 
Greene’s work and this play. In other words, the resem- 
blances are additions to the source and find their parallels 
in Greene’s additions to his. 

In As You Like It, the source is more closely followed. 
These changes, however, are significant: Rosader, the 
Orlando of Lodge’s romance, is not the youth of Shaks- 
pere’s comedy. He is in conduct much older, is a worthy 
combatant of Saladine—Oliver—is violent when roused, 
and is a contestant whom the wrestler thinks worth serious 
consideration. MRosaline is the typical chivalrie lady at 
the “tournament.” In regard to the love of the two, it 
must first be noted that she sees Rosader before the match, 
and he her; and gallantry is incipient. Amorous looks 


pass between them during the match. She deems love a 


trifle and sends him a jewel, not thinking that anything of 
permanence is to be the outcome. 

In regard to Twelfth Night, it may be said that the 
purity, tenderness, and unselfishness are Shakspere’s ad- 
dition, as is the dénowement. 

So is it also in the case of All’s Well; but perhaps the 
most significant change in this play is the dénouement. 
Bertram repents before the really tragic moment comes; 
all are concerned over the supposed death of Helena; 
Bertram is about to be executed; another enters with a 
fable-like account, the lost one is produced, Bertram wel- 
comes her, and all is well. This is.exactly along the lines 
of James IV, excepting that in Gréene’s play there is no 
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parent condemning; the wronged one does not direct the 


affair herself; and there is not the situation of a youthful 
character deserted by all who should stand by him, and 
about to be convicted of a crime of which he is not guiliy. 
There is not this in James IV, but such is the situatior 
in the dénouement of Greene’s Orlando Furioso. The 
wronged one dces direct all himself, and the accused one 
is deserted by her own and her friends, and is convicted 
of a wrong of which she is not guilty. 
In Greene as in Shakspere the dénowements are 


dramatist’s additions to his sources. 


(b) Execution 


It remains for us to characterize the execution. We 
see Shakspere engrafting upon other than pure romantic 
themes the form and growth of love romance. In Love's 
Labour’s Lost, as has been said, he has altered the form 
of the court comedy of wit by infusing into it the spirit 
of romantic comedy of love. The loves are suits of in 
tentive wooers and the clown and his plot are integrated. 
The same is true of Midsummer Night's Dream. 

This point becomes particularly clear in the ease of 
Much Ado About Nothing. This comedy is probably 
antedated by Marston’s Antonio and Mellida. The former 
is assigned to 1599, and the latter we know was acted that 
year; but there are some other facts that are relevant. 
Marston, we know, had achieved success with his satires 
in 1598 and followed them quickly with a play of critica! 
nature. This would make it probable that the play came 
early in 1599, whereas the references to Essex’s cam- 
paign in Ireland, that Much Ado contains, would place 
it later. If this is so, the play came in a period of close 
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attention to the analysis of life. Tragi-comedy was pretty 
well under way, and we may expect to find in the play, 
what we do find, a close following of the tragic element. 
The succession of act periods shows it. The first ends 
with Don John, and his friends off to plot; the second, 
with Benedick in to dinner, resolving to love; the third, 


with Conrad and Borachio being taken off to be examined 


for their complicity in the plot; the fourth, with the depo- 


sitions taken to Leonato; and the fifth, with disclosure 
and happiness. 

The progress of act periods is therefore of successive 
steps in the Hero-Claudio love, and this points to it as 
the main plot. Possibly such was the original intent; 
but the revival of Lyly and of interest in his work which 
occurred about this time caused an attention to play of 
wit, and the result is that the Beatrice-Benedick plot is 
in proportion and in interest, at least to the modern reader, 
the center of the play. Now the Hero-Claudio plot is 
closer to those of Greene’s dramas, and the selection of 
such as the pivot of the action of a tragi-comedy shows 
Shakspere turning, in the later form of drama, to the 
theme of the earlier romance rather than to the more 
problematic themes to which his contemporaries were giv- 
ing their attention. Such indicates some permanence in 
the influence discussed. 

In the management of the counter-plot, there is a deli- 
eacy in the villain’s work that is readily distinguishable 
from the purer Machiavelianism of Marlowe and Kyd, 
and a selfish humanity that is equally distinct from the 
mythological chance or fate of Lyly and Peele. The com- 
parison of Ateukin and Proteus given above illustrates 
this. 

Greene’s valuable contribution to the structure of roman- 

10 
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tie comedy, the effective relating of the clown and his 


plot to the main action, was not disregarded by the master. 


Launcelot Gobbo is a factor in the elopement of Jessica, 
as Orgaglio is in the banishment of Angelica; and Dog 
berry and Verges undo the machinations of Don John, as 
Andrew undoes those of Ateukin and James. 

As to act structure, we find in Shakspere as in Green 
that progress of periods is the progress of love, and tly 
fourth act ends with a period that is the beginning 01 
the dénouement. This last we see clearly in The Merchant 
of Venice. The fourth act ends not with Shylock’s down 
fall, but with the ring trick. The acts are sometimes 
overcrowded. This, as in Greene, is generally due to 
difticulties that are the outgrowth of the fulness of the 
plot; and, again as in Greene, causes brief and speedy 
treatment of situations. The Two Gentlemen affords 
examples. In act II of this play the love of Valentine 
for Sylvia, the departure of Proteus, the work of the 
clowns, the faithlessness of Proteus to Julia, his resolve 
to betray Valentine, and the disguise of Julia have to 
be set forth. The crowding of so much into one act, and 
the arriving at so advanced a stage of the action by the 
end of the second act, has caused insufficient exposition 
of the Proteus-Julia love. We have not seen these lovers 
together often enough, their passion has not been revealed 
with sutticient intensity, to cause us to feel to the fullest 
the pathos and the approach to tragedy there is in Pro 
teus’s inconstaney. Again, in the fourth act, things pro- 
gress so quickly that the choice of Valentine as captain 
of the outlaws is a poor expedient. Another example is 
found in the third act of The Merchant of Venic: 
Shakspere had to have contrast, he had to give time for 


the wedding, and he had to arrange an interval, so tha’ 
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Portia could get to Venice before act IV. To do all this, 
he had to destroy his act climax, which should have been 
Portia’s departure for Venice, rather than a love scene 
between Lorenzo and Jessica. By this sacrifice, however, 
he obtained what was more important to the audience he 


wrote for, than what he lost,—good toning. Thus, the 


apparent error is excellent craftsmanship, and the ex- 


cellence is similar to what has been pointed out in Greene. 

In general technic there are a few points worth notice, 
such as the appreciation of the value of comments. In 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, Biron’s presence among the love- 
lorn, and his remarks, are the distinetifying touches which 
mark the advance over Lyly’s work; and tind a parallel 
in the comments passed during the meeting of Eustace 
and Ida in James IV. There is also a fondness for dis- 
cussions about love, as in As You Like It and Merchant 
of Venice, and there is talk of ladies over suitors and 
dress. Parallels are easily found. There is the conver- 
sation of Aluida and Remilia in Looking Glasse, of 
Countess of Arrain and Ida in James IV, and the con- 
versation of Bettris in The Pinner of Wakefield. 

What, then, was the exact nature of Greene’s influence 
on Shakspere? It was an influence similar in nature 
to the pervading influence of Marlowe, the formula. As 
Shakspere seems to have borrowed from Marlowe the con- 
ception of tragedy as the drama of the struggle of the 
desires, ambitions, or nature of an absorbing personality 
against surrounding circumstances, or against other ele- 
ments of his own character; so in romantic comedy he 
took the conception of it as the drama of the struggle of 
an ideal love against the opposition of parents, difference 
of rank, faithlessness,—amid adventures, and ending in 


repentance, and happiness with surprise,—from Greene. 
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The change of form that Greene effected in romantic 
comedy, whether intended or not, would very likely be 
appreciated by him who was so proud of his ufrius 
academic, and the adaptation of this by Shakspere most 
likely would be sufficient cause for whatever thrust at the 
dramatist there is in A Groats-Worth of Wit. The fact 
that the borrowings were not of precise scenes but rather 
a similar handling, would cause the quick defence. This 
last is incapable of proof, of course; for Greene was dead 
before all but Love’s Labour's Lost and Two Gentlemen 
were written. Still there are touches of his method in 


almost all of the early works, and perhaps in much of 
the hack work that is lost to us. This may be idle con- 
jecture, but attention may be called to the possibility of 
this influence being apparent to Greene ; and to the bearing 


of this possibility upon a much quoted passage in literary 
history. 
Joserpu L. Tynan. 





XU1.—THE ENUEG. 


Among the many forms of poetic composition cultivated 
by the troubadours of Provence during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, one of the most distinctive is that 
listed in the Leys d’Amors ' under the name enueg. This 
word, a Provencal form of the Latin inodium, means 
literally ‘ vexation,’ or ‘ that which is vexing; ’ and techni- 
cally it designates a poem which treats the annoyances of 
life from mere trifles to serious insults, from improprieties 
at the table to serious misdemeanors. This kind of poem, 
differing essentially in subject matter from the conven- 
tional erotic poetry of the time, belongs rather to that class 
known as sirventés; poetry which treats public or private 
affairs with either praise or censure. Like many of the 
sirventés, the enueg has now and then a didactic purpose ; 
but in most cases the poet voices his own likes or dislikes 
without any ulterior motive. 

The most striking feature of the enueg is the great lack, 
or one might almost say the entire absence, of continuity 


of thought; for each line or group of lines is absolutely 
without relation to those which precede or follow. The 
only link is the poet’s dislike which is applied indiscrimi- 
nately. This disjointed style often produces the effect 


of a series of proverbs, and some of the phrases were 
doubtless proverbial in origin. In outward form, i. e¢., 
in the rhyme scheme and structure of stanzas, the enueg 
presents only one especial characteristic: the repetition at 
regular or irregular but frequent intervals of a word or 


*Monumens de la Litt. Romane: Gatien-Arnould, Paris, 1824, 
Vol. 1, p. 348. 
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phrase which indicates the attitude of the poet. This is 
usually some form of the word enueg, but it may be a 
different word of similar meaning. It may take the form 
of a noun or verb or other part of speech, and it may be 
alone, or in a phrase. It is this repetition which dis- 
tinguishes the enueg from all other poems which treat 
scornfully or satirically of the cireumstances and condi- 
tions of life. We may then define an enueg as a metrical 
composition marked by two chief characteristics: (a) the 
enumeration in epigrammatie style of a series of vexatious 
things; (b) the repetition of a phrase which indicates the 
attitude of the poet. This phrase often, though not 
always, contains some form of the word enueg. 

It is surely not mere chance that the best Provencal 
examples of the enueg should be from the works of a 
poet who gained his reputation and his wealth by his 
satire and cynicism. The Monk of Montaudon,' for thus 
he is always called, was attached to the abbey of Orlac 
in the last part of the twelfth century. His religious 
duties, however, did not interfere with his cultivation of 
poetry. If we may believe the Provencal biographer, he 
would make sirventés and coblas in his monastery, and 
then travel through the country, honored by knights and 
barons, who gave him all he asked. On his return he 
would present these gifts to the priory of Montaudon, 
which naturally did not oppose his minstrelsy. In his 
journeys he may have travelled no more than many other 
troubadours, yet he seems to have observed life and ens- 
toms more carefully. Though there were many poets who 


1 Editions by E. Philippson, Halle, 1873 and Otto Klein, Stengel’s 
Ausg. u. Abh., v1, Marburg, 1885. The references are to the latter. 
Cf. also Hist. Litt., xvi, pp. 565-568 and Diez, Leben u. Werke, pp. 
270-278. 
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complained of the paucity of gifts and the selfishness of 


the lords, few present so many details of daily life, as he. 
This feature is found particularly in his enueg, which are 
four! in number, or about one-fifth of his extant works. 
Of most of the enueg it is impossible to give a summary, 
because of their lack of continuity. Seldom do the poems 
show careful and intentional segregation; in fact, an 
absolute lack of systematic arrangement seems to have 
often been the aim. But I have attempted to divide 
them into three classes, according to the varieties of 
vexations, illustrating by examples taken from the four 
poems of the Monk of Montaudon. (A) The objection- 
able subjects expressed in general terms: ‘ evil people,’ 
‘poverty,’ ‘avarice,’ ete. (B) Particular or restricted: 
‘the hoarse man who tries to sing,’ ‘ the base clerk who 
preaches,’ ‘ husbands who love their wives too well,’ ‘ many 
brothers heirs to little land.’ (C) Matters pertaining 
to table etiquette, food, ete.: ‘ too much water in too little 
wine,’ ‘dinner without fire in winter,’ ‘little meat in a 
large dish,’ ‘ a long table with a short cloth,’ ‘ meat poorly 
cooked,’ ete. 
The first of the Monk’s poems consists almost entirely 

of vexations of class A: 

Li lauzengier e l’enujos 

M’enuejon molt e li janglos. 

Et enuejam lonx parlemens, 

Et estar entre crojas gens. 

Et hom m/’enueja trop iros, 


E companhia de garsos, 
E ecavaliers mal acuillens.? 


In the other three songs there is no attempt to segregate 
the qualities. The following strophe will illustrate: 


* Edition of Klein, 0. ¢., Nos. 6, 7, 8b, and 9. 
? Ed. Klein, No. 6, str. 3. 
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Enojam longa tempradura 

E carns quant es mal cota e dura, 
E prestre qui men nis perjura, 

E puta veilla, quan trop dura. 

E enojam, per Saint Dalmatz, 
D’avol hom en trop gran solatz, 
E corre quan per via a glatz 

E fugir ab caval armatz 

M’enoja, e maldir de datz.’ 


It should be noted that all four of these poems are 
octosyllabic (mase. or fem.), and that all are distinguished 
by the simplicity of their rhyme scheme. There are 
never more than two rhymes to the strophe. ‘The first 
song (No. 6) is unlike the others, in that the last strophe 
contains, instead of a list of annoyances, an enumeration 


of pleasant things, such as ‘a rich man who is bountiful, 


‘a man ashamed of his sin,’ ‘ courts where worthy me: 
are seen.’ 

Besides the enueg, we find in Provencal a sort of 
pendant called plazer.* It is very similar in form, but 
repeats ‘it pleases me’ instead of ‘it vexes me.’ This 
form of composition found less favor than the enueg, if 
one may judge from the number of examples preserved. 
Oceasionally, it is combined with the enueg, as in th: 
song just mentioned. Except that the incidents cited are 
pleasures instead of troubles, there is little difference 
between the two either in substance or in metrical struc- 
ture, as the following lines will show: 

E platz me hom que gen me sona, 
E qui de bo talan me dona, 

E ricx hom quan no mi tensona; 
Em platz quim ditz be nim razona, 


E dormir quan venta ni trona, 
E gras salmos az ora nona.* 


*0. c., No. 9, str. 4. 
*Cf. Leys d’Amors, l. ¢., I, p. 348. 
* 0. c., No. 8a, vv. 7-12. 
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Since in style no less than in metrical structure the enueg 
and the plazer are so closely related as to form practically 
but one genre, the poems of both classes are discussed in 
this article. 

In general, the authors of the enueg were men of a 
rather unusual type, quite different from the conventional 
singers of love. This fact may in part explain why only 
a few enueg are to be found in what now remains of 
the literature of Provence. There is one good specimen, 
though quite short, in the fragments of Guillen Peire 
de Casals or de Cahors,’ one of the little known poets. 
It consists of only six lines, three of which begin with 
nim platz, so that it is, so to speak, a negative plazer: 


Nim platz domna si gent non acuillis, 
im platz donzels si de gaug non servis, 


N 
N 


i donzela si non a bel respos: 
Nim platz escars manens, 
Ni joglars desplazens .... 


One of the songs of Peire Cardenal is sufficiently similar 
to deserve mention here, although it lacks the repetition 
of the word enueg or any like word, which was so 
important a feature in the poems of the Monk of Mon- 
taudon. It consists largely of enumerations, with nearly 
every line introduced by e. The theme is blame of ava- 
rice, and in the envoi the poet concludes: 

Mos chantars es enueg als enoios 
Et als plazens plazers; cui platz razos, 


Tug li dig son enoios e plazen; 
So qu’a's us platz als autres es salvatge.* 


A song which satisfies all the conditions of the definition 


*Raynouard, Choir, v, p. 204. 
? Raynouard, Choiz, Iv, p. 342. 
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is the much diseussed poem, Bem platz lo gais temps de 
pascor,’ now generally conceded to Bertran de Born. 
From the first line it shows itself to be a plazer, by the 
frequent use of * it pleases me’ and by the series of de- 
tached phrases, which in this case are martial in nature. 
The repeated word is not carried beyond the third strophe, 
but otherwise the style remains the same throughout the 
poem. 

E platz mi, quan li corredor 

Fan las gens e l’aver fugir, 

E platz mi, quan vei apres lor 

Gran re d’armatz ensems venir, 

E platz mi en mon coratge, 
Quan vei fortz chastels assetjatz 
Els barris rotz et esfondratz 


Several other poems by Bertran show more or less 
similarity, and an examination of them may serve to 
indicate different stages in the development of that type 
of enueg or plazer already seen in the works of the Monk 
of Montaudon. One of the prominent characteristics of 
much of Bertran’s poetry is the tendency to present a 
coordinate series of objects or qualities which are often 


quite unrelated. This is seen particularly in songs Nos. 
1, 3, 5, 8, 9, 14, 25, 26, 28, and 29. Thus: 


E que samit e cisclato 

E cendat noi sian romput, 
Cordas, tendas, bechas, paisso 
E trap e pavilho tendut.* 


*Cf. Bertran de Born, ed. Stimming, Halle, 1879 and _ 1892, 
(Rom. Bibl., Vol. v1). The references are to the latter edition. 

No. 42, p. 136. The envoi to Beatrix was thought to exclude 
Bertran as the author, but this stanza is now considered by some 
to have originally had no connection with this song. The style 
strongly resembles that of Bertran. Cf. Clédat, Du réle hist. de 
B. de Born, pp. 89 and 120. 

®*No. 1, str. 6. 
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E de joven eratz vos guitz e paire, 
Et ausbere e bran 

E bel bocharan, 

Elm e gonfano 

E perponh e pan 

E jois et amors 

Non an quils mantenha.’ 


Si tuit li dol elh plor elh marrimen 
E las dolors elh dan elh chaitivier, ete.’ 


In some instances these series are combined with the ex- 


pression of praise or blame as in songs 25, 28, and 41. 


For example: 


Bela m’es pressa de blezos, 

Cobertz de teintz vermelhs e blaus, 

D’entresenhs e de gonfanos 

De diversas colors tretaus, 
Tendas e traps e rics pavilhos tendre, 
Lanzas frassar, escutz traucar, e fendre 
Elmes brunitz, e colps donar e prendre.® 


Rassa, rics hom que re no dona 

Ni acuolh ni met ni no sona 

E que senes tort ochaisona 

E, qui mercelh quier, no perdona 
M’enoia, e tota persona 
Que servizi no guizerdona; 
E li ric home chassador 
M’enoian elh buzacador 
Gaban de volada d’austor. 
Ni ja mais d’armas ni d’amor 
No parlaran mot entre lor. 


Mout mi platz quan vei dolenta 
La malvada gen manenta, 

Qu’ab paratge muou contenta, 
Em platz quan los vei desfar 
De jorn en jorn, vint o trenta, 


No. 8, str. 2. 3 No. 25, str. 
7No. 9, str. 1. *No. 28, str. 
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Els trop nutz, ses vestimenta, 
E van lor pa achaptar, 
E s’ieu men, m’amiam menta.' 


In these examples a more advanced state, appears, tl: 
phrases ‘ it pleases me’ or ‘ it vexes me” being added to 
the enumerations. So the poems from which these stanzas 
are taken might naturally come under our definition, wer 
it not for the fact that these characteristics occur only 
in certain strophes, and not throughout. They serve, 
however, to illustrate a progress from the mere series oi 
disconnected phrases which may be regarded as the firs! 
step. 

Further advance is seen in the song Bel m’ es, quan v 
chamjar lo senhoratge, in which Bertran enumerates in 
one stanza the qualities by which he judges a woman to 
be old, and in the following stanza the criteria of youth. 
The succeeding stanzas treat in the same way the charac 
teristics of young and old men. The alternate strophes 
begin with ‘ old’ or ‘ young.’ 


Per vielha tenh domna, puois qu’a pel latge 
Et es vielha, quan chavalier non a, 

Vielha la tenh, si de dos drutz s’apatge 

Et es vielha, si avols hom lolh fa. 

Joves es domna que sap honrar paratge 

Et es joves per bos fachs, quan los fa, 

Joves si te, quan a adrech coratge 

E ves bo pretz avol mestier non a.’ 


If the expressions me platz and m’enoia be substitued 
for joves and vielha respectively, we have a combination 
of enueg and plazer regular in arrangement. 


The fourth stage of development is found in song No. 


*No. 41, str. 1. * No. 40, p. 134. 
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42, Bem platz lo gais temps de pascor, in which platz is 
repeated at regular intervals in the first three stanzas. 
Yet this example can scarcely be considered pertect, since 
the keyword is not found in the latter part of the poem, 
although the general style remains the same. 

We have thus seen that in the works of Bertran de Born 
the different characteristics of the enueg are frequently 
found, although as yet not often combined. It should be 
further noted that in general the development in form 
corresponds with the date of composition of the poem, so 
far as that has been determined. In this way the differ- 
ent stages in the combination of these elements show the 
gradual evolution of the perfected type of this genre, such 
as it appears in the works of the Monk of Montaudon 
and his Italian followers. The poems of the war poet 
and those of the wandering prior do not differ greatly 
either in the period of composition or in formal structure ; 
yet an interesting link, which may serve to show direct 
relation, is the fact that the musical notation for the 
Monk’s Fort m’enoia, s’o auzes dire was the same as that 
for Bertran’s Rassa tan creis e monta e poia.' While 
the latter is not a perfect enueg, it has enumerations and 
a play upon enoia, noia. This musical connection has 
been pointed out by Dr. Jean Beck, in his recent work 
La Musique des Troubadours.2, However, he has not vet 
attempted to show that a borrowing of thé musical score 
has any relation to the influence of one poet upon another. 

The influence of these Provencal poems was later felt 
in the sister language of Catalonia, as is shown by a col- 
lection of short poems by Jordi de San Jordi. This poet 


lived in the fifteenth century, according to the testimony 


*No. 28. ? Paris, sans date, p. 90. 
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recorded by the famous Marquis of Santillana in his 
Prohemio.' His poem, called Los Enuigs,? consists of 
nine strophes of nineteen verses each. Many of the verses 
are of only four syllables, and this feature, as well as 
the great length of the stanzas, indicates quite a departur 
in torm from the Provengal examples which have jus 
been considered. Bartsch pointed out * that this Catalan 


poem was inspired by the works of the Monk of Mon 


taudon; but a careful comparison of the texts fails to 
reveal any instance of direct imitation or borrowing. 
Jordi is often quite realistic, when he relates vexations 
which savor strongly of the personal, such as: ‘ being 
forced to lie between two people in a narrow bed,’ ‘a 
broad shadeless road in summer,’ ‘ mosquitoes at night 
when one wishes to sleep,’ ete. The worl enuig is em- 
ployed in the first line of each strophe, and is also repeate: 
at irregular intervals within the stanza: 


Un altre enuig sovint me ve 
Quant en algun loch parlaré, 

Qui m’enterromp quant mils volré 
Dir ma raho. 

Altre quant un bon mot diré 

En part hon no s’enten perqué, 
D’on rest fell6; 

E far creure ma intencié 

A cor grosser que en tot diu “no.” 
D’enemich de conclusié 

Pas gran enuig 


? En estos nuestros tiempos florescié Mossen Jordé de Sanct Jordé 
cavallero prudente, el qual ciertamente compuso assaz fermosas 
cosas, las quales él mesmo asonava. El Prohemio, xm, p. 11 
Obres pub. por Amador de los Rios, Madrid, 1852. 

?Obres Poetiques de Jordi de Sant Jordi, Mass6 ‘Torrents, Bar- 
celona, 1902. Published also from MS. in Ateneo by Sanvisenti in 
his I primi influssi, ete., Milan, 1902, pp. 453 ff. Cf. also Jahrb. UL, 
p. 288. 

’ Jahrb. f. rom. u. eng. litt., 1, p. 288. 
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E molt me fuig. 

Autre enuig trob 

Que m’enuig trop 

Com algti trob 

Que no m/asaut, 

Que en mon defaut 

Comport son aut 

De que mon cor pren gran assaut.’ 


In structure of stanza and originality of incident this 
Catalan version marks a progress in the development of 
this type of composition. Besides this long poem Jordi 


has left a cobla sparca which calls to mind the negative 
plazer by Guillen Peire de Casals, itself a fragment. 


There is, however, no evidence of influence. 


No m’agrat d’hom que en tots affers no sia 
Leyals e purs com la fina romana, 

Ne m’agrat d’hom que sinch jorns la semmana 
Mont en sos dits e vol ab druts paria, 

Ne m’agrat d’hom que-m leu ploma ne palla 
De mon vestit, nes jacte de batalla, 

Ne m’agrat d’hom qui no hage vergonya 

Car de tot past fa gorga, com segonya.* 


These are the only examples in Catalan, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, nor have I discovered any similar 
forms in Spanish. In Portuguese, however, there are 
several poems more or less of this type, as Prof. H. R. 
Lang has kindly pointed out to me. The one which most 
closely resembles the enueg is called arrenequo, i. e., a 
‘denial.’ Such is the poem found in the Cancioneiro de 
Resende,® where it is ascribed to Grygorio Alfonso criad» 
do bispo d’Evora. It consists of 341 verses, of which the 


70. ¢., p. 48, str. m1. 

*0. c., p. 45, No. xvit. 

*Gareia de Resende, Cancioneiro qeral, Stutt. Lit. Verein, vols. 
XV, XVII, and XXVI. 
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alternate lines begin with arreneguo or rreneguo. Fro 
the first verse the poet gives vent to his disilke for various 
people and customs, all arranged without regard for se- 


quence. Thus: 


Arreneguo de ty Mafoma, 

Et de quantos creem em ty. 
Arreneguo de quem toma 

Ho alheo pera ssy. 

Rreneguo de quantos vy 

De quem foram esquecidos. 
Arreneguo dos perdidos 

Por cousas nom muy onestas. 
Rreneguo tanbem das festas 
Que trazem pouco proveyto.’ 


Another poem is known as the porques.* It is a series of 
personal sarcasms in the form of questions, each of which 
is introduced by porque. Although there is no direci 
censure on the part of the poet, the series of sarcastic 


questions emphasized by the repetition produces the effect 
of vexation. Both of these types, especially the arreneguo, 
are sufficiently similar in form and sentiment to the Pro- 


vencal prototypes to justify their mention as instances 
of the cultivation of this genre by the poets of Portugal. 
At the same time they present unusual and interesting 
variations.® 

In order to follow the more consistent and complete 
development of the enweg, it is necessary to turn to the 
literature of Italy, where this kind of poem received an 


*0. ¢., Vol. xvi, p. 534. 

70. c., Vol. XXVI, pp. 238 ff. 

* Another Portuguese poem which shows slight similarity is that 
called nunca vi (Cancioneiro de Resende, o. c., Vol. xv, pp. 394 ff.). 
It is simply a series of pessimistic aphorisms introduced by nunca 
vi and is far from being a true specimen of the enueg. 
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early start and finally attained its most perfect maturity. 
The enueg or nove, as it is known in its Italian form, 
appeared in Italy in the first part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, not long after the time of the Monk of Montaudon. 
The Chronicle of Fra Salimbene of Parma (1221-1288), 


a good source for knowledge of the culture of that century, 


quotes several parts of an Italian enueg ascribed to a 


certain *Girardum Patecelum.’ Speaking of his uncle, 
Salimbene says he was a pleasure-loving man, fond of 
wine, and a great player on musical instruments, though 
not a joculator; and living in Cremona, he deceived 
magistrum Girardum Patecelum qui fecit librum de 
Tediis.' This is confirmed by the name of Gerardo Pate- 
clo de Cremona signed as a witness to a treaty which 
renewed an alliance between Cremona and Parma. It 
bears the date of July 9, 1228.7 Then, continues Salim- 
bene,?> I was living in Burgo St. Donini and I was 
writing alium librum Tediorum ad similitudinem Pateceli. 
This work of Salimbene has been lost, nor do we know 
whether it was written in Latin or in Romance. Ghe- 
rardo Patecchio or Girard Pateg, as he is more frequently 
called, also wrote Lo Splanamento de’ Proverbi de Sala- 
mone, a .onotonous sermon in rather roughly constructed 
verse. Although the fame of Pateg, during his life time 
and in the years immediately following, was so great that 
Salimbene quoted him, and imitated him, as we have seen, 
and though the long poem of Antonio Pucci is called 
Le Noie de Patecchio, still both his noie and his proverbs 
disappeared completely. At last the latter were discov- 
ered in the library of the Duke of Hamilton, and were 
*Monumenta Germaniae Hist.; Scriptores, Vol. 32, 1, p. 54, 30. 


* Giornale Storico, Xx1, p. 455. 
* Monumenta Germaniae Hist.; Scriptores, Vol. 32, 1, p. 464, 35. 


1] 
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published by Tobier.’ However, no trace of the noi 
appeared until Professor Novati discovered them in a 
great zibaldone of Bartolomeo Sachelli recently acquired 
by the Brera Library. This book consists of a mass of 
Latin and Romance compositions, the latter for the mos: 
part in the dialect of Lombardy.? Although the name 
Pateg does not accompany these poems, their authenticity 
is sufficiently proved by the fact that all the numerous 
quotations made by Fra Salimbene in his Chronicle may 
be found in them. The text has been much corrupted 
by various copyists, and probably not the least so by th 
compiler himself. Novati has not attempted a critical 
edition, but prints the three note as they stand in thi 
manuscript, and adds in the notes a few suggestions con 
cerning the improvement of the text. The title given 
the compiler Sachelli is Frotula note moralis. According 
to Novati,® the term frotula is applied by Sachelli to 
any lyrical composition in the vulgar tongue. 

Of the three noie as printed, the first and third hav: 
eight strophes of ten lines each and a tornada of six lines. 
The second lacks the last stanza and the tornada. ‘The 
interesting point is that the corresponding strophes of the 
three poems have the same rhymes arranged in the same 
order. The few exceptions such as I, 7, 7 or IJ, 7, 7 
and 10 where -ia occurs for -aza, are doubtless due to th 
unsatisfactory condition of the manuscript. However, no! 
only do they have the same rhymes, but the same intro- 
duetory repeated phrase (some form of the word noia) i 


* Abhandl. der K. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissenschaft., Berlin, 1886. 
?For the description of the zibaldone I am indebted to Novati, 
Rendiconti del real. Ist. Lomb., Serie m1, Vol. xxtx, pp. 279 ff. and 
500 ff. 
30. c., p. 501. 
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found in the corresponding strophes of all three poems ; 
yet this phrase is slightly varied in each successive strophe 
of the same poem (notoso, ben mi noya, grande noia, ete. ). 
This shows an artistic advance over the Provengal enueg, 
and indicates the influence of the elaborate metrical 
structure of the later writers of Provence. That these 
three poems were intended for companion pieces there can 
be little doubt; and it is partly for this reason that Novati 
does not print with the text proper four extra strophes ; 
since, as he says, they would thus mar the symmetrical 
arrangement. They are, besides, more vulgar in tone, and 
may easily have been appended by some copyist anxious 
to show versatility. There is also in the same collection 
a short plazer which Novati hesitates to place with the 
noie, although it is similar in form and language. The 
reading is even more corrupt than was the case with the 
others, so that it is difficult to judge of the rhymes. 


Since the Monk of Montaudon was (at least indirectly) 


the source of inspiration of the note, it may have been 
through his influence that the plazer was written, but 
whether by Girard Pateg or another still remains un- 
certain. 

The first noie' begins in a characteristic style, which 
leaves no doubt as to the kind of poem: 


Noioso sun et canto di noio, 
Che mi fa la ria gente noiosa. 


After a list of various classes of people who vex him, 7. e., 
class A, the poet turns to personal memories, in such 
phrases as ‘ to have to go to a distant inn to dine,’ ‘ to have 
candles which shed no light,’ ‘ to lose good wine because 


*L. c., p. 502. 
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of a poor pitcher.’ The first of these poems is dedicated 
in the envoi to Ugo di Perso: 

Canzoneta, vatin senza noia 

Ad Ugo di Perso, chi @ di buona voglia: 

Digli si noia gli @ rimansa la ricoglia, 

Qual ne sa pid che non @ herba nen foglia 


Nothing is known of this person, but it is supposed that 
he wrote the third of these nove as a reply; for the 
envot indicates that it was sent to Gherardo. 

Cancioneta senza buxia 

Ad Gerardo pratico per la via, 

In cui @ tutta noya et gioya, 

Si ch’ altro huom a lui non s’ apoya; 

Non me curo di conpagna croya 

Nela mia caxa ch’ io non la voglia.’ 


It has even been thought that Ugo sent the second also; 
but as the last stanza has been lost, there is no way to 
prove the assumption. The three are all so similar, in 
both form and content, that they might easily have becn 
written by one man. If the second and third were com- 


posed as replies to the first, they follow it so closely in 


form and spirit that the entire credit for originality and 
inspiration should be given to Pateg alone. Salimbene ” 
quotes from all three as if they were the work of Pateg; 
and so we may conclude that within fifty years after they 
were written it was the general belief that Pateg was their 
author. The second and third are filled with interesting 
troubles such as ‘ a little fire in a large hearth,’ ‘ dogs that 
do not cease to bark,’ ‘long gowns that trail in the dust, 
‘large families in small houses,’ ‘fat meat and cold pep- 


7. ¢., p. 512. 
*0. ¢., Vol. 32, p. 98, 20 ff., quotations from poems 1 and 2; Vol. 
32, p. 169, 29, quotations from poem 3. 
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pers,’ ‘keys that do not fit locks.’ In many cases there 


is a human note which makes these disconnected phrases 
vivid and forceful; for the trials and vexations of the 
thirteenth century resemble strongly those of to-day. The 
third poem, the one ascribed to Ugo di Perso, offers noth- 
ing distinctive from the others. The first five lines: 

Noiose, da vui non mi toglio; 

Vostra rima non tenrazo ascliuosa, 

Anzi la ve rendo, io me ne spoglio, 

Ché la gente @ fata si corchosa, 

Che per formento si vende l’orzo. . . 
as well as the tornada already quoted, show that it was 
intended as a reply. None of the annoyances mentioned 
are the same as those of the other poems. 

That Pateg was indebted to Provencal influence there is 
little doubt, at least as far as the general subject and the 
formal structure of his poems are concerned. ‘The slight 
similarity in expressions may be due simply to the kindred 
idea ; for there is little evidence of direct borrowing. Pateg 
was a notary who devoted some of his time to verse; but 
unlike the famous notary of Lentini, he shows little of 
the true poetic genius in either of his known works, 
although in the noite he made an attempt at artistic struc- 
ture. To students of the early Italian language his works, 
even in their much mutilated condition, offer a great boon. 
In the study of the historical development of an unusual 
type of poetie composition his noite supply an important 
link which connects the simple beginnings of the Provencal 
enueq with their artistic descendants in the later Italian 
writers. 

The next appearance of the noie is in the poems of 
Guittone d’Arezzo.! To him belongs the credit of com- 


*Guittone d’Arezzo, Rime, ed. Pellegrini, Bologna, 1901. Cf, also 
edition of Valeriani, Firenze, 1828. 
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bining a satirical or jocose medley with sonnets in honor 
of his lady. In this attempt he was not altogether suc- 
cessful and had few imitators. Sometimes, however, he 
enters quite into the spirit, and only the repetition of the 
key word is lacking to prevent these songs from being 
full-fledged noie. Such are the sonnets Ai come im’ 
crudel forte e noiosa,! Ai! con mi dol vedere omo valente,* 
Ah! che grave dannaggio e che noioso.* In all these the 
disjointed effect is retained by the frequent use of the 
conjunction e. Although they are not as perfect in type 


as some of the examples thus far considered, they show a 


further step in the process of development, an adaptation 
to the lyric. The following example will illustrate: 


Ai! con mi dol vedere omo valente 
Star misagiato e povero d’avere; 

E lo malvagio e vile esser manente, 
Regnare a benenanza e a piacere; 

E donna pro’ cortese e canoscente 

Ch’ @ laida, si che vive in dispiacere; 
E quella ch’ A bieltd dolce e piacente 
Villana e orgogliosa for savere. 

Ma lo dolor di voi, donna, m’amorta 
Che bella e fella assai pid ch’ altra sete, 
E pid di voi mi ten prode e dannaggio. 
O che mal aggia il die che voi fu porta 
Si gran bielta, ch’ autrui ne confondete, 
Tanto @ duro e fellon vostro coraggio.‘ 


Another sonnet of similar type is Deo, che mal aggia mia 
fede, mi’ amore,® in which the poet curses various things, 
such as his fidelity, his love, and his knowledge. The 
phrase mal aggia, repeated at regular intervals, produces 


1 Ed. Pell., Vol. 1, No. XLvu, p. 73. 
70. c., No. Vv, p. 9. 

*Valer., o. c., Vol. 1, No. xu, p. 12. 
* Pell., 0. c., No. v, p. 9. 

5Pell., o. c., Vol. 1, No. Liv, p. 82. 
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a poem quite like the fragment of Guillen Peire de Casals. 
All the qualities mentioned are abstract qualities. This 


is quite a common feature in the creations of Guittone, 


which are really sonnets of love treated in this special 
fashion. Somewhat further removed, but showing at the 
same time some of the features, is the sonnet FL vol essere 
l'om sofrente bene.’ Here we find a list of the qualities 
that a man should possess in order to be successful in 
love: 

gran promettetor star li convene, 

far che l’om bon cielador lo tegna 

2 largo ver la donna ov’ @ sua spene 
*n arme avanzator de la sua ensegna. 


In such an example one can see how the poets often made 
lists of qualities or characteristics, virtues or vices. 
Naturally it was but a short step forward to the segrega- 
tion of joys or vexations, and the repetition of a phrase 
which was calculated to impress the hearer with the 
pleasure or pain that the author wished to emphasize. 
In one of his canzoni* there is a suggestion of the note 
in the first three strophes, but after that the similarity 
ceases. 

Gente noiosa e villana 

E malvagia e vil segnoria 

E giudici pien di falsia 

E guerra perigliosa e strana 


Fanno me, lasso, la mia terra odiare 
E l’altrui forte amare. 


There are also two plazers: Tanto sovente dett’ aggio 
altra fiata,® and Ahi! che bon m’ é vedere ben piacente.* 


* Pell., o. c., Vol. 1, No. crx, p. 180. 

? Pell., 0. c., Vol. 1, No. xv, p. 286. 

* Valer., o. c., Vol. 1, No. x, p. 56. 

* Valer., o. c., Vol. 11, No. cxviu, p. 119. 
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The latter is perfect as regards the theme and the enume- 
ration, but the repetition consists merely of the word e. 
This, we heve seen, was a characteristic of Guittone’s 
three noie also. 

Much more successful was the group or chain of ten 
sonnets by a contemporary of Guittone, Chiaro Davanzati.' 
All of them are plazer and they are all distinguished 


{ 


by the use of mi piace in the first and ninth verses 0! 


each poem. Each is written in praise of certain ex 


cellent qualities appropriate to the particular type of 
person treated in that especial poem. Thus the first re 
fers to a youth, the second to a knight, the third to old 
men, the fourth to merchants and artisans, the fifth to a 
servant and his master, the sixth to maidens, the seventh 
to widows, the eighth to a father, the ninth to a child, 
and the last to a monk. The list of qualities is exceed 
ingly well chosen and the moral (if not didactic) tenor 
is quite apparent, as the following quotations will illus- 
trate. The first sonnet quoted relates the qualities whic! 
the author finds pleasing in a widow, while the other refers 


to those which befit the clergy. 


Ancor mi piacie a Vedova pensare 
Come suoi figli possa mantenere 
Im be’ costumi, e del mal gastigare 
E che mantengna ben lo lor podere. 
E che nom pensi mai di maritare, 
Ma solamente lor pe’ sposo avere. 


* All except the first were published by D’Ancona in Jl Propugna- 
tore, Ser. 1, Vol. v1, part 1, pp. 359-367. Bilancioni pointed out 
that the other Molt’ 6 diletto e piaciemi vedere should have been 
included, as D’Ancona admits in /1 Propug., v1, 1°, p. 60. The entire 
chain of ten was later published by D’Ancona and Comparetti in 
their edition of the codex vaticano 3793 (Le Antiche Rime Volgari), 
Bologna, 1886, Vol. tv. The first and second sonnets of the ring are 
found on pp. 267, 268 of this edition; the others on pp. 275-283. 
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Lor giovantute sappia comportare, 
Per s@ medesma castita volere. 

E piaciemi figliol che riverisca 
Cotal madre, e diletti lo suo onore, 
E li comandamenti suoi ubidisca; 
Che s’impronti d’avere lo suo amore 
E di servirli giamai no rincresca, 
Ma le rafini sempre servidore.’ 


FE piaciemi veder Rilegioso 
Casto ed amanito di ben fare, 
che nom sia legiadro e vizioso, 


E 
ti de la morte sempre ricordare. 
E 


sia d’amare Dio disideroso, 
E star gichitamente sovr’ altare, 
FE paia intra la giente vergongnoso, 
E umilemente porga suo parlare. 
E piaciemi quand’ @ a confessione 
Che non guardi nel viso chi gli @ avanti, 
E che diletti giostizia e rasgione: 
FE che nom faccia vista né sembianti 
Che lo ne riprendessor le persone, 
E suoi pecati sian nel cor suo pianti.* 


The grace and charm of these verses, as well as the ex- 
cellent choice of qualities, show that another artistic 
advance has been made, and that now the sonnet is proved 
to be a suitable form for the plazer at least, if not for 
the enueg. This entire chain by Davanzati has, as far as 
[ know, no prototype; but it testifies to the artistic possi- 
bilities of the genre in the hands of a true lyrie poet. 
Among the poems of Bindo Bonichi, a Sienese poet 
(1260-1337), the sonnet ra l’altre cose non lievi a por- 
lare* possesses all the usual characteristics, except the 


repetition of the word noia. In this sonnet the boasters 


*Antiche Rime, Vol. Iv, p. 280. 

*0. ©., p. 283. 

5 Scelta di Curiosita, Vol. LXxxu, p. 173. Cf. Jahrbuch f. rom, u. 
eng. Litt., v1, p. 225. 
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and the arrogant are the special objects of the poet’s 
vexation, which is expressed quite sententiously, as may 
be seen in the following: 


E Yuom, che di fiorini @ mal guernito, 
Far del superbo, e voler grandeggiare; 
E femmina, che ha ’l quarto marito, 
Di ecastita volersi gloriare. 


Udire all’ ignorante dar sentenza 
Sopra la cosa, che non sa che sia. 


In canzone 1X! Bonichi presents a different form of 
this kind of composition. Under the title Sentenzie nobili 
sopra varie e diverse cose he has written a poem of five 
strophes, each strophe being of sixteen lines. Each has a 
repeated phrase, which occurs at the beginning of every 
fourth line, and forms the keynote of that particular 


strophe. That of the first is guai a, the second grave ¢, 


the third foll’ é, the fourth, which is a sort of plazer, 
sagg é, and, finally, in the fifth, all four phrases are 
repeated in the same order as above. Although no form 
of the word noia is found, still the composition comes easily 
under the definition; for it is a poem which consists of a 
series of disconnected ideas, and is marked by the frequent 
use of a phrase expressing a sentiment of dislike or ap- 
proval. In strophes one, three, and four, various classes 
of people are mentioned ; while in two, it is a question of 
unpleasant happenings. The following quotations will 
illustrate : 
I. Guai a chi nel tormento 
Sua non puo spander voce 
Et quando foco il coce 


Gli convien d’allegrezza far sembianti. 


70. c., pp. 65-68, 
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Grave @ potere in pace 
Ingiuria sofferire, 

Da cui dovria venire, 

Per merito servire e onorare 


Another sonnet of the same period, ¢. e., the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, which should be mentioned in 
this connection, is that one composed by Cino da Pistoia,’ 
the friend of Dante. This is a strange combination of 
noie and plazer, the idea of which is seen in the intro- 
duetory words, ‘all that pleases others displeases me.’ 
Thus the author exclaims: * I should be glad were ships 
to sink, a second Nero to come, and every fair lady to 
become ugly.’ It is a plazer of vexations, so to speak, 
and in this way differs from all the others thus far con- 
sidered. 

In a vastly more elaborate form the note appear later in 
the fourteenth century in the works of Antonio Pucci, 
whom Sacchetti ? calls ‘ that peaceful Florentine, the sayer 
of many things in rhyme.’ Pucci was preéminently a 
poet of the people, as is clearly shown by the fact that 
his writings are redolent of the atmosphere of the market 
place. The son of a bell-founder,® he became a town crier, 
which office he held for several years. No doubt he made 


use of this position to observe the life of the city and the 


manners, or rather lack of manners, of his associates. 
With his publie duties he combined the recitation of his 
poems, as is shown by the salutatory phrases in which 
he commends himself to his audience. He was thus a sort 


Cf. D’Ancona e Bacci, Manuale della Lett. It., Firenze, 1906, 
Vol. 1, pp. 396 ff. The poem referred to is found on page 402. 

? Sacchetti, Novelle, Milan, 1805, Vol. 111, p. 63: Novella cixxv. 

8 Ferruccio Ferri, La poesia popolare in Antonio Pucci, Bologna, 
1909, p. 5. 
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of Florentine fourteenth-century adaptation of a Pro- 
vencal jongleur. His répertoire, however, was not drawn 
from the artificial, aristocratic life of feudal courts, but 
from that of the populace of a democratic city, to which 
he himself belonged. Like the author of the fabliau ot 
the Deux Bordeors Ribaut! Puecei wrote a zibaldone or 


compendium of the stories and legends which a good 


singer should master, if he wishes to sueceed in his pro- 
fession. This fondness for compiling heterogeneous sub- 
jects, such as ancient history, geography, biography, 
agriculture, and love, was similar to that tendeney which 
led to the composition of the note. In the latter, on the 
contrary, there is more personal observation than mere 
appropriation of all available material. Besides this col- 
lection, Pueci has left numerous poems: historical, moral, 
amatory, and didactic. To the historical class belongs the 
Centiloquio,? a long versification of the famous Chronicle 
of Giovanni Villani, and in the last class, the didactic, 
are the note. Unfortunately, there is as yet no critical 
edition of his works, a task made difficult by the number 
of manuscripts and the doubtful authenticity of certain 
poems. The edition which I have used is the one by F. 
Ferri,* but the principal excellence of this book simply 
resides in the fact that it renders accessible some of the 
poems hitherto quite inaccessible. The texts are for the 
most part reprinted from earlier editions. 

Pucci’s noie is a poem in terza rima of over 300 verses, 
contained in some 15 mss., and first published in 1775 
from a Riccardian ms., with the title Capitolo morale.‘ 


*Pub. Faral, Mimes Fr. du XIIle Siécle, Paris, 1910, pp. 81 ff. 

* Delizie degli eruditi toscani, Firenze, 1772-75, Vols. 11-v1. 

5 Cited above. 

‘Ildefonso di San Luigi, in Vol. vt of the Delizie degli eruditi 
toscani (Vol. Iv of Pucci’s works), pp. 275-285; reprinted without 
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It is distinguished in form by the fact that, except the 
first five and the last, containing the introduction and 
the conclusion, every ferzina begins with the phrase a noia 


m é. At the beginning, the poet calls on divine majesty, 


supreme excellence, and highest wisdom to inspire his 


weak intellect with some of the blessed light which illu- 
mines knowledge. He then declares his purpose, which 
is to blame coarse habits, although he himself may not 
be free from the larger number of those mentioned ; but 
without apology for his own faults, he wishes that every 
one may profit by his work and desist from those vices 
which to him are noie. So here for the first time is the 
didactic and moral purpose clearly stated, although it no 
doubt existed in spirit in the poems of the Monk of 
Montaudon and those of Girard Pateg. 

The first ten terzine following the introduction deal 
with the lack of reverence at church. Due blame is given 
to those who are not reverent during mass, those who 
sleep when they ought to be awake, those who look at 
ladies or talk during the prayers. In the next twenty- 
four terzine follow the sins against ordinary manners, 
such as lack of respect toward a corpse, scorn for a man 
who is poorly dressed, interruption in conversation, ex- 
aggeration, eavesdropping, slander, and infidelity. The 
next group of twenty-eight ferzine, or over one-fourth of 
the entire poem, is devoted to a code, or rather the viola- 
tions of a code, of table manners, such as refusal to 


change in Raccolta di rime antiche toscane, Palermo, 1817, Vol. m1, 
pp. 311-320; and by F. Ferri, 0. c., pp. 235-242. This text has 101 
terzine, or 304 verses, but other mss. have a larger or smaller 
number. Prof. K. McKenzie expects to publish shortly the text from 
the Cod. Kirkupiano (recently belonging to Wellesley College, but 
now in Italy), which has four additional terzine; and also the 
shorter version in Venetian dialect in a MSs. of the Bodleian Library. 
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pay for drinks after having given the invitation, eat- 
ing without first washing the hands, hasty eating, 
failure to greet table companions, spitting at table, 
if it is seen or heard, cracking nuts with the teeth, 
because it contorts the face, coarse stories during meals, 
conversation with those who have just eaten acrid herbs, 
etc. The prominence given to this kind of fault or vexa- 
tion is rather extraordinary when compared with the other 
noie, and it is noticeable here because of the length of 
the poem and the careful segregation of these qualities 
from the others. The poet next takes up the politeness 
which one owes one’s associates, as the man who stops to 
talk and forgets his own companion, departure without 
saying farewell, ete. Then the manners of the household 
are criticized, as inviting guests and then recalling one’s 
invitations, reading what another is writing, stopping on 
the street to talk and so blocking the way, and living in 
idleness, while one’s wife supports the family. Lastly, 
a few cases which apparently belong to no special class, 
as that of the man who has passed forty-eight and still 
goes laughing and singing through the streets; and the 
fool who shows joy when others weep. The concluding 
verses are so typical of Pucci, and give such an intimate 
impression that I translate them literally. ‘ He is a vexa- 
tion to me, who keeps these things silent, or he who adds 
to them without Antonio Pucci; to your honor be this part 
completed. Do not change it, if you do not wish to anger 
me. Amen. Finis. Deo gratias.’ 

With a religious invocation begins and ends the most 
elaborate and the most interesting of the enueg. This 
masterpiece of its kind is not composed of disconnected 
sentences arranged by chance, but consists of a series of 
well-chosen observations grouped in special classes accord- 
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ing as they refer to religion, politeness, social relations, 
or table manners. In the subdivisions, the author has 
selected from personal experience certain common faults 
which, as they are portrayed, have little or no similarity 
to those in the other enueg. They do afford, however, 
vivid glimpses of the life of the middle class in Florence 


in the fourteenth century, and yet in many cases they are 
sufficiently universal to be essentially modern as well. In 
the general continuity of arrangement, the lack of which 
was a prominent characteristic of the early poems of this 
class, Pucci has added a feature, which is perhaps neces- 
sary in a longer poem. By the limiting of each thought 
to a single terzina, and by the repetition of the same 
phrase (a noia m’ é) at the beginning of nearly all, he 
has, however, completely retained the disjointed effect of 
the early enueg. So, from the first Italian note of Pateg 
to the culmination in Pucci, we see that this genre has 
in Italy a development far more complex and varied than 
elsewhere. 

In the works of Francesco Berni! (1497-1535), the 
poet famous for his rehabilitation of Boiardo’s Orlando 
Innamorato, which he tried to improve in language and 
style at the expense of simplicity, are many poems treat- 
ing various subjects with unusual freedom. In several 
of these pieces the tendency to enumerate appears strongly, 
as in sonnets 1, 5, 9, 11, and 12. Sonnet 8 (Cancheri e 
beccaficht magri arrosto) consists almost entirely of a list 
of personal dislikes, such as ‘to be at a party and not 
to see,’ ‘to sweat in January as in August,’ ‘ to be near 
to the fire but far from the wine.’ In the coda the poet 
concludes : 


*Opere, Milano, 1864, Bibl. Rara, Vol. 44. 
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Chi pid n’ ha, pid ne metta, 
E conti tutti i dispetti e le doglie, 
Ché la maggior di tutte @ l’aver moglie.’ 


This is just as much a noia as the sonnets of Guittone 
d’Arezzo and Bonichi, except that in this case the con- 
junction e is not repeated quite so frequently. Several 
of the lines contain contrasts, such as 

E sudar di gennaio come d’agosto.... 


Una mano imbrattata e una netta, 
Una gamba calzata ed una scalza. 


This sonnet by Berni is nothing more than a special form 
of his general style, which abounds in enumerations. It 
does not show an attempt to follow any of the noie as 
models. 

I have mentioned this poem in order to show the pre 
valence of a similar type of composition, from which it 
is often difficult to distinguish the nove proper. Examples 
of this type are the sonnet by Burchiello O teste buse, o 
mercatanti sciocchi,” in which the author bursts forth into 
invective against persons distasteful to him, and the son- 
net Figliuol mio sie’ leale e costumato,’ in which he names 
the qualities that a good son should possess. Burchiello 
is extremely fond of long enumerations, particularly in 
the sonnets against women. Another instance of a similar 
form is the sonnet Benedetto sia cinque, quattro e tre * 
by Antonio Alamanni. Each terzina begins with bene- 
detto, which corresponds to mi piace. Thus, manifesta- 


*0. ¢., p. 162. 

2 Sonetti del Rurchiello, del Bellincioni e daltri poeti fior., Lon- 
don, 1757, p. 143. 

*0. c., p. 194. 

* Published on page ix of Alamanni’s sonnets in the edition cited 
in note 2. 
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tions of these characteristics are fairly common in Italian 
literature of this period, although examples which corre- 
spond closely to the noite are not numerous. We shall not 


trace further the career of the enueg in Italy, where it 


reached its zenith in the Capitolo of Pucci. 

An examination of French literature as distinguished 
from Provengal fails to reveal any perfect specimen of 
the enueg. ‘There are, however, a few instances of similar 
forms which will be cited for the sake of completeness. 
The first is the Old French fabliau called L’escommenie- 
menz au lecheor.' It is marked by the frequent iteration 
of the phrase j’escommeni, which corresponds in a certain 
way to m’ é noia, since the author applies it to classes or 
individuals who seem disagreeable to him. The repetition 
of the phrase, together with the lack of connection between 
the verses, produces an effect similar to that of the enueg. 
The attitude of the entire poem is burlesque rather than 
satirical. I mention this case not because of any direct 
connection that it has with the class of poetry under dis- 
cussion, but merely to show that poems possessing certain 
traits of the enueg are found in the literature of Northern 
France. 

A satire of somewhat closer resemblance is found in 
Searron’s Epitre Chagrine,’ in which the poet expresses 
his dislike for various classes of people whom he calls 
ficheux. This part of the poem where the word facheux 
is repeated at frequent but irregular intervals shows 
a striking similarity to the enueg, although the disjointed 
structure is not so noticeable. 


* The entire text is printed by Thomas Wright, Anecdota Literaria, 
London, I844. A fragment of it is found in Hist. Litt., Vol. xxi, p. 
98. A much modified analysis is given by Le Grand d’Aussy, 
Fabliauz, Paris, 1829, m1, p. 374. 

*(Luvres, Paris, 1786, Vol. vu, pp. 165 ff. 
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rel est facheux, et facheux diablement, 
Qui de facheux se plaint incessamment. 


Quil est facheux le fat, quand il conseille! 


Qu’ils sont facheux les parleurs 4 Voreille, 
Et qui pourraient sans péril dire a tous 

Ce grand secret qu’ils ne disent qu’A vous! 
Qu’on est facheux aux bonnes compagnies, 
De ne parler que de ses maladies! 

Qu’il est facheux aux malades d’ouir! * 


About 200 of the 360 verses of the entire poem are devoted 
to the fdacheux; therefore on account of the length and 
distinct characteristics of this part, the composition de- 
served to be mentioned in any study of the enueg, although 
when considered as a whole the piece is really a satire.” 

From the poems of the Monk of Montaudon in the 
twelfth century to this hybrid form by Searron, the in- 
dividuality of the enueg has always consisted in its dis- 
connected structure, which distinguishes it from a satire, 
to which in other respects it often bears a resemblance. 
In form it has the peculiarity of repeating a word or 
phrase which indicates the attitude of the poet. Beyond 


0. c., pp. 168 and 172. 

* There is a curious instance of the survival of the same general 
type of poem in a single strophe of the early 17th century. It is 
found in La Comédie des Proverbes (Ancien Thédtre Fr., tome Ix, 
pp. 50f.) where it is pronounced before a meal somewhat like a 
blessing. 

De quatre choses Dieu nous garde: 
D’une femme qui se farde, 

D’un valet qui se regarde, 

De beeuf salé sans moustarde, 

Et de petit disner qui trop tarde. 


Although no word like fécheugz is repeated, yet a marked similarity 
in general style can not fail to be apparent. This has already been 
noticed by E. Lommatzsch in his recently published dissertation, 
System der Gebdirden dargestelit auf Grund der mittelalt. Lit., 
Berlin, 1911, p. 76. 
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this, it possesses nothing distinctive. It may be oeto- 
syllabic, as in the early examples in Provengal, or ferza 
rima, as in Pueci’s Capitolo, a sonnet, as in Cino da 
Pistoia and Guittone d’ Arezzo, or a canzone, as in Bonichi. 
An important characteristic is the insight afforded into the 
life of the people, their customs and their manners. This 
is effected by a series of well chosen traits, which give 
vivid glimpses of the habits of the various classes, as they 
are held up for praise or censure. It is this feature which 
separates these compositions from the political sirventés, 
and renders them interesting and profitable in a study of 
society, as well as in the history of medizval poetry. 

It is difficult to discover any considerable influence of 
these poems upon one another, although it is probable that 
the Monk of Montaudon knew the poetry of Bertran de 
Born,’ and that Pateg in turn was acquainted with the 
poems of the Monk.” We know also that Salimbene * was 
familiar with the works of Pateg, which probably did not 


pass into their temporary oblivion for many years, since 


the name of Patecchio appears in the title of Pueci’s 
Capitolo. However, there is little evidence of direct bor- 
rowing except in the general style of the composition. 
Each author contributed from his own experiences the 
incidents which appealed to him, so that in each case there 
is an individuality which places nearly every poem in a 
class by itself; yet they all have in common the features 
of that genre to which the title enueg has been given. 

The purpose of this paper has been to define and analyze 
this form of poetry, and to trace its development in the 


* Jean Beck, La Musique des Troubadours, p. 99. 

?Cf. Novati in Rendiconti del real. Ist. Lombardo, Ser. u, Vol. 
29, p. 284. 

8’ Monumenta Germaniae Hist.; Scriptores, Vol. 32, 1, p. 54, 30 ff. 
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several Romance literatures. Beyond a few references 
in the editions of the Monk of Montaudon by Philippson 
and Klein and the article by Karl Bartsch’ no attempt 
has been made, as far as I know, to collect or study this 


genre of poetry. No claim is here made that all the 


instances of this and similar forms have been collected. 
It has, however, been the aim to describe and illustrate 
a variety of poem which is so peculiarly medieval, and 
to show that it is a definite expression of an attitude 
toward life, which is commonly manifested in the litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages. 


Raymonp Tuompson Hirt. 


* Jahrb. f. rom. u. eng. Litt., U, p. 288. 





